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THE ALABAMA CLAIMS, 

THE French, Belgian, and German newspapers are all under 
the impression that they know much more of English affairs 
than the English know themselves, The conversion of her 
late Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent to the Roman 
Catholic religion (on her death bed) and the adoption by her 
Majesty the Queen (in obedience to her mother’s last in- 
junctions) of the same faith, have been made as notorious by 
the gossiping correspondents of the foreign journals as the 
more recent change in the religious opinions of the Prince of 
Wales, who is understood to be already on the high road 
which leads to Rome, Our newspapers, while publishing 
rumours from all foreign countries, confine themselves, as 
regard home affairs, to records of actual facts; and thus it 
happens that the foreign journals have a monopoly of that 
sort of intelligence concerning England which consists of 
reports and on dits, Left to themselves in this wide field, they 
certainly make the most of it ; and ZL’ Hurope of Frankfort— 
which has gained a special and enviable reputation by the 
brilliancy and high-flying power of its canards—has recently 
picked up news of the most important character with respect 
to England’s intentions in the East, There is, it appears, to 
be a general “scrimmage” (in undiplomatic language) for 
the territory now possessed by Turkey, which the Frankfort 
journal believes will commence in the spring. England 


intends to be in the thick of the fight, and for that reason 
wishes to clear her hands of all other difficulties as soon as 
possible. This—always according to L’Europe—is the true 
explanation of the anxiety shown by the present Government 
to settle the Alabama claims, which are now—as is known 
even in England—to be referred to arbitration, 

In the meanwhile, leaving Z’Hurope to settle the Rastern 
question in accordance with its own devices, we may fairly 
congratulate ourselves on the fact that a serious attempt is at 
last being made to terminate a dispute which has remained far 
too long undecided. Perhaps, however, it would have been im- 
possible at an earlier period to make those concessions to the 
American demands which are, it appears, to be agreed to now, 
The English Government, being, according to its own belief, 
legally in the right, could not yield to the representations and 
covert menaces of the United States at the very moment 
when we had so much to fear from their hostility, That 
moment has now passed, though there is no saying when 
it may return. Nevertheless, while the Fenians were flatter- 
ing themselves and threatening us with the prospect of 
American assistance in connection with their raid upon 
Canada—to say nothing about the impracticable rising in 
Treland—the English Government could not, without risk of 
its motives being misinterpreted, have quietly yielded all that 
the Government of the United States required in the affair of 


the Alabama, It cannot go so far as that even now; but it 
has already proposed to refer the matter to arbitration, 

This is neither the time nor the place for entering anew 
upon the consideration of a question which has already been 
discussed in every journal in the United Kingdom, The 
general verdict of England has been that we were in the 
right, and that we did all we could and all we ought to have 
done to prevent the departure of the Alabama from our 
shores, On the other hand, the general verdict of America has 
been that We did not make all necessary and lawful exertions 
to that end; but that, while sending orders publicly to Liver. 
pool to detain the Alabama, our Government transmitted secret 
instructions to let hergo, The American charge against Eng- 
land can be narrowed to this ; for it is perfectly certain that 
the authorities at Liverpool were directed not to allow 
the vessel to go out of port. It may be said that the English 
Government were slow in arriving at a decision on the quea- 
tion whether or not the Alabama should be seized ; but the 
decision was come to at last, and the fault of allowing her to 
leave port, if fault there was, lay with the officials at Liver- 
pool, One would think that an inquiry into the conduct of 
the Liverpool officials might have been instituted without 
reference to the main question pending between England and 
America’; for no one in this country is likely to believe that, 
the Government sent down two sets of instructions, one for 
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publication and the other to be acted upon; and if the 
Americans should consent to the proposed arbitration, this, 
no doubt, will be one of the immediate results. 

It is usual to conclude an article on the subject of England’s 
relations with America by a reference, more or less touching, 
to our community of origin, and to the various links—literary, 
social, and religious—which ought to, but somehow or other 
do not, bind the two countries together. The only real tie 
between nations is, we fear, community of interests, As for 
community of origin, identity of religious and educational in- 
fluences, and so on, are not the inhabitants of the Southern 
States much more closely related in all such respects to those 
of the Northern States than either of these sections of the 
American population are to the English? Consider all the 
wars that have ever afflicted mankind, and say whether the 
worst and most destructive have not been civil wars? As 
long as civil wars are possible, it is evident that wars between 
nations which, like America and England, have language, lite- 
rature, religion, and a certain number of political institutions in 
common, may be expected to break out whenever they become 
involved in a serious quarrel which cannot be settled in any 
other manner, But a conflict between two great Powers is a 
terrible thing, whether they happen to be allied by blood or 
not ; and if England and America once began fighting in 
earnest, with the Atlantic and the coasts of the Atlantic for 
their battle-field, the struggle would last for an indefinite 
time, and certainly would not cease until both combatants 
had received the most severe injuries. The loss of Canada, if 
England really lost Canada, would not end the war; nor 
would the Americans give in if the English succeeded in 
occupying New York or any other of the large cities on the 
American seaboard, 

And in addition to the national injuries which would be 
inflicted reciprocally, the contending Powers would, by their 
example, damage to an incalculable extent the cause of free 
government everywhere, We know, of course, that free 
governments are sensitive, and that they will fight cn as 
little provocation—perhaps on less—than despotisms, which 
never go to war except for their own interests, and, as a 
general rule, with a view to territorial aggrandisement. 
A war between England and the United States would 
be a sad thing all the same, in a moral as well as in a 
material point of view, and would be attended with disastrous 
results for liberty, Fortunately America is bound to us, and 
we to America, by commercial interests as well as by more 
poetical though less practical ties ; and if the conciliatory 
spirit now shown by our Government is met by a return, we 
may hope that we shall, before long, hear the last of the too- 
celebrated “ Alabama claims.” 


THE LATE FROST. 


A SUDDEN and most unexpected change in the weather occurred 
on Sunday in London, On Saturday afternoon a slight thaw set in, 
the thermometer having risen to 8 deg. above freezing point. About 
seven o'clock in the evening the frost set in again very strongly, and 
the slippery state of the roads and pavement made them very dan- 
gerous for passengers, and many serious cases of injury occurred. 
At midnight a strong and biting wind prevailed, accompanied by a 
fall of snow for about half an hour; this was followed by a com- 
plete hurricane of wind, hail, and sleet, which continued until an 
early hour on Sunday morning, and then another change took 
place: the wind ce ‘sed, the atmosphere became many degrees 
warmer, and a heavy fall of rain occurred, which continued, 
more or less, during the remainder of the day, As might 
be expected, the streets were in a frightful state, the rain and 
melting snow mixing together and forming @ slush ankle- 
deep. The omnibus and cab traffic was almost eutirely suspended. 

While the frost lasted skating was carried on with much spirit on 
the various sheets of water in the vicinity of the metropolis, the 
artificial conveniences for indulging in this pastime provided at The 
Arches, Charing-cross, and in the Floral Hal!, Covent-garden, being 
seemingly unable to compete in attractiveness with the accommoda- 
tion furnished by nature. On the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
of last week the parka were visited by thousands of people for the 
pur} of skating and sliding on the ornamental waters; and 
several accidents occurred, particularly on the Thursday, when 
the ice was thin and weak. On the Friday about 6000 
or 7000 persons, in spite of the notices of the Humane Society 
that the “ice was dangerous,” went on the Serpentine, and 
it seems wonderful that some hundred persons did not lose their 
lives, Several severe duckings were experienced; but happily all 
who fell through the ice were rescued. Saturday was the best day 
for sport on the ice, and immense numbers of people were congre- 
gated on and about the ornamental watera in the parks, re, 
the Serpentine, on which members of the London Skating Clu 
exhibited their skill on the ice, #8 shown in our Engraving. On 
Sunday, notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, 
sev hundreds of the more enthusiastic lovers of ice 
sports assembled on the ice in the different parks early in the fore- 
noon; and, although it was in some places very rotten and dan- 
gerous, and in all parts covered with water to the depth of from two 
to three inches, they appeared determined to enjoy themselves a4 
much as possible, ‘The rain continuing, however, aud the ice 
gradually getting worse, even the ardour of these devotees was 
cooled as the day advanced, and by one o'clock there were not more 
than a few scores left, and these were at last driven off by the dense 
fog which, like # pall, epread itself over the park shortly after two 
o'clock, Several immersions took place in each of the parks during 
the morning. : 

Among the phenomena of last week a most singular fact is 
the lowness of A temperature in London as compared with other 
places in a higher latitude. On the 3rd inet. Lordon was returned 
in the meteorological reports as having enjoyed a minimum rg x 
rature of 18 deg. ; while at Aberdeen the thermometer did not fall 
below 28dez.; Shielde, 30 deg. ; Scarborough, 32deg. ; Yarmouth, 
33 deg. ; while at the Helder the temperature was 36deg. On the 
following day the minimum temperature at the Helder was 59 deg,, 
and in London 19 deg.—an adverse difference of 20deg. of tempe- 
rature with about 2 deg. of latitude in favour of our metropulis, 


DWELLINGS FoR TUE PooR.—A numerous and influential deputation 
from the Evicted Tenants’ Aid Association waited, on Wednesday, upon the 
Earl of Derby, for the purpose of bringing under the notice of theGovernment 
the evils and miseries entailed upon the poor of the metropolis by over- 
crow ling in their dwellings. The deputation urged that Parliament should 
be asked to pass measures compelling railway companies to provide dwellings 
for the poor evieted by their works ; and, further, that Mr. Yorrens’s bill of 
last Session, for the rebuilding of dilapidated houses, and for otherwise pro- 
viding houses for the poor, snould be passed, The Earl of Dervy declured 
his sympathy with the ol.jects of the association, and asked the assistance 
of the members of Parliament present in providing aremedy for the existing 


atate of things. 


Foreign Jntelligence. 


FRANCE. 


The Emperor and Empress of the French went on Saturday night 
to the Opéra Comique, and were well received. Their Majesties 
appeared to be in excellent health. The Spanish deputies are 
pouring into France as a refuge against the despotism of the Spanish 
Government. The move has been sarcastically, though not quite 
fairly, described as a jump from the fire into the frying-pan. 

The Eastern difficulty is exciting much attention in Paris, and 
many of the journals venture opinions as to the course the French 
Government will take in the matter. Nothing definite, however, is 
known, reports being made and contradicted daily. 

The French really appear to have been baffled in the Corea, The 
King remained simply passive, paying no heed either to the 
attempted ——- or to the naval and military operations of 
the French Admiral. The Corean Potentate trusted to the winter, 
and with ge reason, The Admiral, afraid that the frost might 
interrupt the navigation, destroyed Kanghoa and beat a retreat, 
having met no enemy and fought no battle. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid is reported to be in a perfect state of consternation at the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Government. The municipality, how- 
ever, have declared their concurrence in the measures adopted by the 
Government “to preserve order in the country.” Probably the 
municipality was anxious to be spared the fate of the 164 Liberal 
deputies who were arrested and banished for wishing to present an 
address to the Queen in person. Marshal Serrano, the President of 
the Senate, has been sent to the citadel of Alicante. Senor Rios 
Rosas has been taken from Carthagena to Cadiz, and it is believed 
that he is to be transported. Many senators and deputies have fied, 
and others are preparing for flight. 


ITALY. 


A Florence telegram asserts that the Pope and the Italian Govern- 
ment have come to terms in reference to the appointment of Bishops 
in Italy. In all such appointments the Pope and the Italian 
Government will act in concert. 

The Minister of War has addressed a report to the King proposing 
certain reductions in the military expenditure, which will diminish 
the budget of the War Department for 1867 to about 140,000,000 lire, 

It has been stated that the dispute between Italy and the Porte 
has been settled, thanks to the amicable interference of the English 
Ambassador, The Opinione, however, declares that this is incorect, 
and adds that the Italian Government is resolved to have reparation 
from the Porte for the attack upon an Italian mail-steamer in 
Candian waters, 

PRUSSIA. 


The North German Parliament is expected to meet on Feb. 24. 
The Liberals are advocating that the members should have their 
expenses paid, 

‘A semi-official Berlin paper gives currency to a report that the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha intends to abdicate his Sovereign 
rights in favour of Prussia, The paper adds that no contirmation of 
the report has been received in Berlin. Prince Alfred of England 
is the heir to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and, we should 
imagine, must be a party to the abdication in favour of Prussia, if 
such a course is to be taken, There are more unlikely things than 
such an abdication ; but it is certain that if the step be taken it will 
be because Prussia offers a guid pro quo. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Government has issued an amnesty for all offences 
against the press law, and has relieved the newspapers from all legal 
consequences of the sentences which have been passed upon them, 

A telegram from Pesth informs us that the Imperial rescript 
summoning the Austrian Reichsrath has caused much discontent in 
Hungary, and that it was considered likely that it would create 
fresh obstacles to a reconciliation. The leaders of all parties in the 
Hungarian Diet have resolved to bring forward an address express- 
ing disapproval of the Imperial patent recently issued sanctioning a 
new system for recruiting the army. ‘The proposed address will 
declare that the urgency which exists for the reorganisation of the 
army is in itself a proof of the necessity for re-establishing the 
Constitution. 

RUSSIA. 


An Imperial decree has been issued prohibiting the importation of 
pork and preparations of pork into Russia and Poland on account of 
the frequent occurrence of trichinz diseases in Germany, 

Other steps towards Russianising Poland have been taken. Three 
ukases have been issued: the first Russianises the financial admi- 
nistration of Poland; the second Russianises the postal system of 
Poland; and the third Russianises the general ad:inistration of 
Poland. The /nvalide Russe informs us that the object of these 
ukases is to enable the Government to extend to Poland all the im- 
provements which have been introduced into Russia, In the mean 
time, the Poles who revolted in Siberia are being dealt with :emorse- 


lessly. 
ROUMANIA. 

There has been a Ministerial crisis at Bucharest, the entire 
Miuistry having resigned. In consequence of several unsuccessful 
efforts to form a new cabinet, Prince John Ghika has at the urgent 
request of the Hospodar consented to remain temporarily in office. 


CANDIA. 

It is once more officially stated from Constantinople that the 
insurrection in Candia is suppressed, Turkish rule, it is said, is 
everywhere recognised, save in some few places in the mountuius 
where bands of “ foreign adventurers ” have taken refuge. 


TURKEY. 


The Turkish Government has received information of plans 
formed by the Greck party of action for fomeuting insurrection in 
other islands of the Archipelago. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Atlantic cable conveys the important information from New 
York that, on Tuesday last, the House of Representatives passed 
a resolution for the impeachment of President Johnson, and 
that the Judiciary Committee of the Hvuse was engaged in 
examining the grounds for the impeachment. The President 
had veteod the Negro Suffrage Bill, Mr. Johnson's trial will 
take place before the Senate, the Chief Justice presiding. His 
suspension from office pending the trial is regarded as inevitable. In 
that case, the President of the Senate will probably for the time 
being exercise the functions of Chief Magistrate. Under the Con- 
stitution, the Vice-President is the proper person; but, as Mr, 
Johnsou was the individual elected to this office, and is, indeed, onl, 
an accidental President, there is no Vice-President to step inwo his 
shoes, The Senate, however, has power to decide who shall wield 
the supreme power, 

Jt was understood that General Sherman and Mr, Campbell 
returned from Mexico on account of the inace:s:ibil.ty and unpo- 
pularity of the Juarez Government, A change was expected in the 
Mexican policy of the Federal Government. 


MEXICO. 


Ortega is reported to be advancing against Juarez. 

Intelligence received from Vera Cruz, vii New O:leans, dated the 
20th ult., states that the French bave seized the custom-house at Vera 
Cruz, with a quarter of a million of dojlars of Imperial treasure. 
It is reported that 1000 French troops have left for France, The 
French steamer Anama arrived at Vera Craz on the 14th, bringing 
200 French troops and a large quantity of ammunition, 

Intelligence vid New York announces that the Emperor Maximilian 
had been enthusiastically received in the capital. It was officially 
announced that General Bazaine had received instructions from the 
Emperor Napoleon to co-operate with Maximilian while the French 
troops remained in Mexico, The statement that the Imperial troops 
had evacuated San Luis Potosi is reiterated, 


A DISCUSSION ON DEMOCRACY. 

_ ON Thursday night last week Professor Blackie delivered a lecture 
in the Music-hall, Edinburgh, on the subject of “ Democracy.” The 
occasion of the lecture arose out of a challenge made by the learned 
Professor to meet anyone who was prepared to defend democracy 
having been accepted by Mr. Ernest Jones, who was to reply on 
Friday night. The chair was occupied by Mr, Dunn, the president 
of the club; and among those on the platform were Mr, Duncan 
M‘Laren, M.P.; Mr. Emest Jones; Professors Balfour, Allman, 
Lorimer, Fraser, and Masson, 

The lecture occupied within a few minutes of three hours in 
delivery, and commanded for that time the attextion of a crowded, 
attentive, and forthe most part, and on the whole, orderly audience, 
The lecture wasa brilliant performance. It was divided under the 
following heads:—“The Case for Democracy,” “ Analysis of the 
Proposition as to Freedom,” “ Political Equality,” “ Self Government,” 
“Representative Government,” “The Vote of the Majority,” * Oli- 
garchy and Democracy both Extremes,” “ Authorities and Facts 
against Pure Democracy,” and “ Schemes of Parliamentary Reform,” 

Professor Blackie, dealing with his subject under the head of 
“Democracy in the General Assembly,” observed :— 

All multitudes inspired by a common passion and a common idea are 
naturally inclined to be tyrannical. That arises from what theologians 
call original sin. That is the case even with that respectable mob the 
General Assembly. Bring these men together inspired by the idea of a 
horrible heresy and of the foundations of the faith being in danger, and 
bring before them a man whose work is admired by all the poets and phi- 
losophers and by many pious men in the country ; and let piety, philosophy, 
and eloquence plead for him, They won't listen to them, and they will say, 
“Cast him out! He is the enemy of God and man. We will eject him.” 
The ministers say, ‘You must all think according to the view of the 
majority.” That is what they did to Wright, of Borthwick ; and to 
Campbell, of Rowe; and that is what they would do to my excellent friend, 
Dr. Lee—a man who has the great and enormous heresy of being pleased 
with the grand volume-swell of an organ hymn, and who is fonder of 
speaking from a printed book or written paper than suits my temperament 
These are matters on which liberty ought to be allowed; and liberty ought 
to be allowed on far more important matters than sermons and liturgies, 
Ecclesiastical assemblies are naturally tyrannical, and always have been 
tyrannical. But they are tyrannical, not because they are ecclesiastical, as 
some of you narrow fellows who have no toleration for a clergyman 
may imagine, but because they are democratic. Go to the Church 
of England, where they have bishops — which I wish we had in 
Scotland. I wish we acknowledged the principle of aristocracy, 
and had something or other to counteract the democracy of the 
Church of Scotland, and give more freedom or independence to the individual 
clergyman who may think that religion does not imply the abnegation of 
independent thought. 

The learned Professor, after descanting on the vices of democratic 
government, as instanced in the case of America, proceeded to say :— 


Nothing could have induced me to expose these hideous details of 
social corruption had I not seen with open eyes that not a few of my country - 
men are on the point of rushing into a course which, unless wisely checked, 
must infallibly end in a similar ruin. [do not say that the majority of the 
working classes, any more than the learned and eloquent gentleman the 
late Lord Advocate of the Whig Government, are Democrats in principle, 
and mean seriously to do anything that will seriously disturb the fine social 
balance of our mixed Constitution ; but from my position asa thinking man, 
uninfiuenced by the movements of parties, I car distinctly discern that they 
are being borne along by a current which they will not long be able to 
control; that they have been submitting to a dictation which they ought to 
have scorned, and that they are using levers with which they will shake the 
foundations of the house in which .they dwell. It is because the propo«d 
Reform Bills of the most recent epoch of our Legislation are democratic, 
and purely democratic, in their tendency, that, as a student of 
history and a friend of reason, I have from the beginning decidedly 
opposed them. Let no man imagine. however, that I am opposed 
to the recent Reform Bills because they propose io give a large 
increase of electoral power to the working classes. I have not the 
slightest objection to the working classes. Many of them are doubtless 
more intelligent and more trustworthy in a political capacity than some 
classes of those immediately above them in the social scale. But what 1 
object to is the principle on which it is proposed to give these classes uddi- 
tional votes—the principle of representing numbers alone and determining 
all public questions in the last resort by the votes of the majority. This is 
the soul of the democratic despotism, and the rule of unreason, the iniquity 
of which it has been the object of the present lecture to establish, Rather 
than make a single movement towards disturbing the balance of our nixed 
Constitution, proceeding on a principle so utterly false, and of which it is 
impossible to limit the operation within any bounds short of reanhood 
suffrage, I am content that we should have no Reform Billat ali, Toa 
person, indeed, like myself, looking on the whole matter merely as a mon 
and a citizen, it showed like a maduess from the beginning to talk of another 
Reform Bill at all so closely on the back of the sweeping measure of 1832, 
To some people, indecd, that Reform Bill, of which the consequences have 
in the main been salutary, forms the principal argument in favour cf 
another dose of the same Whig medicine. Never was popuiar logic more at 
fault. I have heard of a patient who, having benetited by a prescription to 
take six drops of a strong medicine per day, took a bottle and killed him- 
self. We constantly sce people in Scotland who, having made themselves 
comfortable by taking a tumbler of toddy, make fools of themselves ty 
taking three, and beasts of themselves by taking six. The men who brought 
in the great Reform Bill of 1832 declared that it was to be a final measure; and 
they were wise. A final measure it certainly ought to have been in that direr- 
tion. Any other Reform for the same purpose as that—viz., for the curtail- 
ment of aristocratic influaence—would certainly not be wanted ; and, in point 
of fact, is not wanted. The whole history of this country shows that the 
power of the monarchic and aristocratic elements in our Constitution has 
been, step by step, diminishing. According to all rational calculation, what 
we require now is not an increase of di mucratic force, but rather some 
regulative and counteracting influence to prevent its abuse. The whole 
course of our legislation since the Reform Bill, whether in the hands of 
Whigs or Tories, has been by the people and for the people; and among the 
people no class at the present moment receives a larger amount of Parlia- 
mentary and public consideration than the working classes, No class, by 
the change in the value of money and other causes, has been rising more 
rapidly into social weight and significance. If L were to judge by what I 
see and read, they are in much greater danger of being spoilt by those who 
flatter them than of being oppressed by those who don't represent them. In 
point of number and talent they have as many representatives in the House 
of Commons as any other class, Our House of Commons is already as demo- 
erstic as it can be made without destroying the just influence of the 
middle and upper classes. Our system of election is already too democratic 
in many respects to afford any rational guarantee for the return of 
members to the great national council who possess the essential requisites 
of large views and independent character. 1 see manifest signs in various 
places of the democratic habit of degradi:g a national councillor into a 
local deputy, of eending up @ partisan instead of a thinker, of preferring the 
s,)okesman of a faction to the advocate of a peopie. 1 see men of high cha- 
racter and intelligence rudely called to account, reproached, slandered, and 
dismissed, merely because they did their duty in the House of Parliamentary 
deliberation with more than common intelligence, independence, and 
courage; and, what is worse, | see men afraid to speak the trath and 
willing to set their names to measures ot which they do not approve, merely 
to tide over the moment, to settle the question, and stop the mouth ‘of dan- 
gerous decluimers, Ls this not democracy ? And we are to have more of it. 
torscoth! If @ Kkeform Bill on American principles be carried in this country, 
one result of it Lean predict with perfect oertainty—that it will not im. 
prove the character of our national councillors, We shall have fewer of the 
rare and useful class of cool thinkers, more of the sprakir g trumpets of local 
faction, the standard-bearers of popular pasion, and the venders of speca- 
lative crotcheta, I say, therefore, again, much rather no Keforuy Bill at all 
than one that shall acknowledge no principle otver than that which has 
produced the greatest of all social tyrannies in America. Bat was not the 
Reform biil of 1342 founded on that very principle of government by 4 
majority which is now denounced as democratic? Unquestionably it was, 


to a certain extent; but it was not therefore a good : 

for ali bills, bevanse it did no harm — if, indeed it Mild ae 
harm —in that bill That bill placed power in the hands of 
the middle classes—the body which, as the mediom between the 


upper and lower rocial extremes, Aristotle declared to be the xafest, ‘The 
majority constituted by it was at rity of the select, if not of the best 
at least of those who, as large experience has proved, can be most safel y 
intrusted with politic ud power, The majority now proposed to be eatabli bet 
may form a majority of the lower and sub-middie classes against the middle 
and upper Classes; and there lies the fauit, Tue tirst eure of a wise K fur oo 
Bill at the present crisis should be not to disfranchise the natural civic 
aristocracy of the country in favour of the democracy, It is a law of (fod 
which cannot be contravened, that the bigh sould ruie the low, and that 
civil government should not be thrown into the hands of those who by 
natare and the unchangeable constitution of shings, are least capavle of 
governing. Do I then mean to treat the working classes as rerf.—-to give 
them no voice in what concerns theit own life and liberty, to declare them 
for ever incapable of social manhood? Not at ail. I do’ not gradge them 
representation ; 1 only refuse them domination, If a Reform Bill must be 
brought in to “settle the question,” to allay rome r al aud much imegtoary 
discon'ent, and to stifle the demagr g ies (though this never will be possible) 
let us have a Reform Bill which, instead of crouching to John Bright and 
borrowing stale formulas of French liberty-mongers, shall distinctly and 
decidedly denounce the insufficiency of the democratic principle, and give 
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us some reasonable guarantee for the preservation both of our civic and of 
our family aristocracy. Let us show the world that our British brain is 
capable of containing more than one idea at a time, and that we are 
not to be clamoured out of our common-sense, or cheated of our 
historic memories by the silly admiration of an ambitious 
theory. Let us give the working classes votes—that is to say, more votes 
than they have now, for their actual influence is already considerable ; but 
let us represent other things besides hands and labour. Every wise politi- 
cian will agree with Aristotle’s doctrine, that it is politic to give as many 
persons as possible some share in the government of the country, because 
there are always some persons who will imagine that, being excluded from 
political influence, they are oppressed, and there will always be another class 
of persons eager to rise into importance by fanning this feeling into a flame, 
It may be true, moreover, that there is a certain virtue of moral and in- 
tellectual training in the exercise of the franchise that ought not to be over- 
looked. Perhaps also, as Dr. Paley said, the discussion of political questions 
over a mug of beer in # village pothouse may save from worse recreations, 
This is a view of the matter, indeed, to which individually I attach little or 
no weight, because my observation seems to teach me that politics isa trade 
which, generally speaking, does more to debase than elevate those who have 
much to do with it; and I cannot see how entering with keen interest into 
all the selfish details of political partisanship should contribute anything 
towards making ® man more intelligent, more virtuous, or more 
happy. 1 could point out to the working classes many more rational 
ways of spending their idle hours than in blowing storms in some civic 
or ecclesiastical tea-kettle. But if they will have it otherwise, let it be ; only 
let me have a vote as well as you; let learning be represented as well 
as labour. Do not, while you claim political influence for yourselves, 
insist on having it in such a way as will virtually disfranchise all other 
classes of the community, and give us a House of Commons dictated by 
mere numbers. In one word, save us from America! 

Under the head of “Schemes of Parliamentary Reform” the 
Professor said :— 

The three points to be kept before the eye of the statesman in the prepa- 
ration of a British Reform Bill for the year 1867 should be—(1), The securing 
of an adequate representation to the working classes ; (2). A special repre- 
sentation for the civic, moral, and intellectual aristocracy of the people ; (3). 
"The provision of such a variety of entrances to the House of Commons as 
shall rescue the country from the danger of a one-sided and one-idea'd 
assembly of councillors elected under the swamping influence of an im- 
passioned majority. Let us see how the conditions of the problem might be 
dealt with, having a due regard to the present political condition of this 
country. In the first place, 1 would start from the last great Reform Bill 
as an accomplished fact. It is; therefore let it be. In the second place, I 
would provide for the more extended representation of the working classes 
either by lowering the present general franchise, as was proposed by the 
late Whig Government, to £7, or by creating for them a special franchise 
analogous to that possessed by the English and Irish Universities, This 
might be done by dividing the country into districts, and enacting 
that all the working classes within each district who paid certain taxes 
and a certain low house-rent should elect their own member, 
over and above the present representation of counties and 
burghs. In the third place, I would balance this demecratic 
force by the creation of a special representation for what I have 
called the natural, moral, and intellectual aristocracy of the commu- 
nity ; and I would take these just as I find them in publicly recognised cor- 
porations, such as the Universities, the Faculty of Advocates and Writers 
to the Signet, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons ; the Royal Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, the Royal Society, and such like. 
The giving of a special suffrage to these bodies would secure the triple 
advantage of directly representing intelligent minorities, of favouring 
education indirectly, and of opening a door of entrance to the House of 
Commons to gentlemen of culture and intelligence who might not be dis- 
posed, in Alexander Hamilton's phrase, to submit “ with unqualified com- 
plaisance to every sudden breeze of popular passion.” By such a scheme as 
this, and in many other ways, a just and reasonable reform bill might be 
passed which would maintain the balance of the Constitution, and not 
expose us to the shame of following, as a herd of slavish imitators, in the 
wake of vulgar French and American precedents. 1 should be content with 
any bill that in some shape or other would acknowledge the principle of 
social aristocracy, and make a manly protest againt the degrading doctrines 
of American democracy. Onething is certain—areform bill in the direction 
of American democracy in this country at the present moment willlead, by an 
inevitable tendency, to the overthrow of the British Constitution. Where the 
ground is slippery and the atmosphere turbid, as in politics, great blunders 
are the most natural things in the world; but the consequences which 
follow on aone-eyed policy will not be retarded because the counsels of 
public men have been amiably hasty, perhaps, and their motives chivalrously 
pure, One false step made in the direction in which we are now moving 
can never be retraced, The same complexity of parties, the same eompliance 
with clamour, the same cowardly compromise with absurdity which may 
le id to the triumph of the present movement, will, in the course of another 
thirty years, lead to another instalment of American liberty; and then 
comes, according to Mr. Bright, Paradise ; according to New York pre- 
cedents, Pandemonium. Before a House of Commons nominated by trades 
unions and overawed by fervid demagogues the Constitution of this country 
would not last a year, The House of Lords, that wonderful incarnation of 
all that is stable, graceful, and chivalrous in society, would be voted an 
incumbrance ; the Crown denounced as an expensive toy; and the multi- 
tude and mammon—the mechanical forces and the material interesta—would 
enter into the undisputed heirship of the world-renowned British Constitu- 
tion. May God long preserve us from such a consummation ! 

Professor Blackie concluded amid loud cheering, many in the hall 
rising and waving their hats. : 

On Friday evening week Mr. Ernest Jones delivered a lecture in 
the Music Hall, Edinburgh, in reply to Professor Blackie. 

Mr. Jones, who was enthusiastically received by a crowded audience, 
complained that Professor Blackie hed treated the subject as if democracy 
signified the sole rule of the working classes, and not the rule of the whole 
nation. He maintained that, before the learned Professor could found upon 
the failure of democracy in heathen Athens or in pagan Rome, he was bound 
to show that there was no difference between them and Christian Britain 
in the nineteenth century. Before he could found on the case of republican 
France, he must show that there was no difference between a country bowed 
for seven centuries beneath oppression terrible to contemplate and our own, 
where Freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent. 

Before he could take the case of Australia, he must show there was no dif- 
ference between glorious Scotland and the colonies to which gold-diggings 
lured the adventurous avarice of the world ; and before he could anticipate 
the same results in Edinburgh as were found in New York, he must prove 
that the “ seaside midden” which receives and retains the refuse of the world 
is on an equality with the north. He would, however, meet the Profeseor on 
the ground he had chosen. As to Athens, he quoted Herodotus and Grote 
to prove that under democracy she had risen to her greatest prosperity 
and power; that in Rome (as Macaulay stated) two centuries of 
prosperity, harmony, and victory followed the reconciliation of the 
orders and the passing of the Licinian laws; while under Rienzi 
democracy was the agent which made her parting glory linger a 
few brief hours. And now, he asked, what ushered in returning greatness 
to that classic land but democracy under Garibaldi, the foremost Democrat 
and the greatest man in Europe? In France democracy, whatever its 
excesses, which were brief, found the land held by afew nobles and the 
people starving ; it turned it into six million freehold farms, and gave plenty 
to the people. True, a Napoleon now reigned—the cloud between one sun- 
rise and another; but even he was obliged to disguise his Imperial mantle 
with the colours of the dawn, to reign in the name of liberty and truth, 
and to bow before the majesty of the people. As to Australia, its progress 
under democracy was at least an upward one; and from New York as 
pictured by Professor Blackie he would say turn to America, From New 
York, the one black spot on the face ot the sun, from New York, with its 
population of Roman-Irish, the refuse of your monarchies and aristocracies, 
the men you have degraded by your class-rule in Britain, Germany, an 
France, turn to America asa whole, where education and morality stand higher 
than in any other country in the world. Strange that wherever dem: 

has reigned there has society reached its highest development—moral, 
social, and intellectual. Mr. Jones then spoke of the state of things at home, 
and in reference to trades unions claimed for them that they had carried the 
Ten Hours Bill, and wrested the concession of the factory schools, He spoke 
of the enlightened sympathies of the working classes, maintaining 
that Catholic Emancipation, the admission of Jews to Parliament, the 
extinction of West Indian slavery, free trade, the repeal of tha taxes on 
knowledge, and reform were mainly supported by the classes it was 
attempted to exclude from political power. It was they who sided for the 
North and liberty, who demanded justice for Jamaica, who carried out co- 
operation against adverse laws, who met the charge of drunkenness with a 
temperance movement, Yet the working men were scarcely one in eight of 
the present constituencies. Now, on what ground was it proposed to 
exclude them ? Was it education ? The working classes, instead of wanting 


education to fit them for the franchise, needed the franchise to enable them | 


to obtain education. In America, manhood suffrage had created the best- 
educated people in the world. Establish manhood suffrage, and in six 
months education would be made compulsory throughout the country, But 
on what ground was it proposed to exclude the working classes? It was 
said they would swamp the ten-pounders; but did not the ten-pounders 
swamp the twenty-pounders? and, as for the thousand-pounders, where 
were they ? Why not winnow all the chaff from this imperial corn, and let 
us be governed by a score or two of most immaculate Pauls? This 
whole argument of numbers (said Mr. Jones) proceeds on a succession of 
fallacies. The interests of the working classes must be either identical with 
those of other classes or hostile to them. If identical, where is the danger ? 
For, rest assured, men will look after their own interests in the long 
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run. If hostile, you will agree with me that good government 
is the greatest possible good to the greatest possible number; and thmt is 
areason why “the greatest possible number” should have it in their power 
to look after their own interests, Again, you presuppose that all the 
working classes, on all questions, at all times, like one vast machine, would 
all vote one way at all elections; and, that being done, that their repre- 
sentatives would all, with the same regularity, vote one way in Parliament. 
Sir, there are as many diversities of opinion, as many conflicting interests 
among the working classes as exist in any other class of the community ; 
and beneath such chimerical fears as these the rights and happiness of 
20,000,000 of men, women, and children are trampled in the dust. But I 
maintain that manhood suffrage meets your very objection. It is the only 
means for obtaining the rule of a safe majority—the government of the 
better class—the only means for putting an end to corruption and intimida- 
tion. Show me any other mode for winnowing the chaff from the corn. 
How will you secure the good and exclude the bad from your constituency ? 
Your property qualification does not. Witness Yarmouth and Totnes, St. 
Albans and Nottingham, Lancaster and Reigate—the discovered criminals, 
we say nothing of the undiscovered. Your education test cannot. 1 pre- 
sume all your present electors can read, and write, and cipher, or where’s 
the use of your £10 test ? and you see what they are worth. Indeed, Sir, 
our criminal calendars show that nearly all the more serious crimes, except 
those of highway robbery, are committed by persons who can read and write 
generally well. Now, manhood suffrage, though it may admit the bad (we 
exclude, of course, every convicted criminal), is certain to catch the good 
within its net. And I believe that the good are the majority of the human 
race in every Christian land. Were it otherwise, society could not go on. 
I believe that Christianity has not been sent on earth in vain. Wherever 
evil predominates States perish, Turkey dies, though you have tried to save 
it. Persia perishes, though it is almost unassailed. But dem is not 
only the securer of the good—it is the purifier of the bad as well. Show 
me how you will stop corruption and intimidation without manhood suffrage 
and the ballot. Not by adding afew scores of voters to a depraved con- 
stituency. Instead of cleansing the latter you corrupt the former. You 
clear not the fetid pool by pouring in a few drops of crystal water; instead 
of thus purifying the pelluted you pollute the pure. You must send the full 
tide of the stainless river in before you can wash the corruption away. 
Test it by the present. Where are electors intimidated? Wherever 
they are few. Where are they corrupted? Wherever they are 
not too numerous to be bribed. Do you hear of venality or coercion 
in Birmingham or the Tower Hamlets? Even an approach to manhood 
suffrage, you see, reduces the evil. Add to it the ballot, and bribery and 
corruption are at an end. Where are the purses that could bribe the 
majority of 7,000,000 electors? and where is the fool to attempt it, when he 
could never tell how the man he bribed had voted after all? This great 
reform is needed, added Mr. Jones, Are we not walking in the downward 
path of Rome and mediwval France? Is not aristocracy doing here exactly 
what it did there? In Rome and in France wealth accumulated and the 
land was monopolised, Reform saved Rome from revolution. Revolution 
saved France from ruin. Which are we to have here—revolution or Reform ? 
Mr. Jones, in speaking of the prospects of Reform, characterised the Whigs— 
the so-called Liberals—as the obstructives, the political adventurers, who 
kept Reform as an open question, because it kept political capital in 
their pockets, but who did nothing to settle it. He pictured two 
parties equally honest—the Tory and the Radical—between whom 
there must be a fight; but before that could come off it was neces- 
sary to sweep away the Whig who stood between. Although advocating 
democratic reform, he was not to be held a3 opposed to a partial Reform ; he 
was ready to go along with any “ honest man ’"’ who would offer a con- 
siderable or even a moderate measure of Reform. Mr. Jones, in conclusion, 
went into the Scriptural argument for democracy, holding that the law of 
Christ and the Apostles was that of equality and liberty, The first meeting 
of the Christian Church chose an Apostle by the vote of a majority; but the 
men who would carry out that plan in politics were called adventurers 
Gemagogues, and enemies, The great want of the age was to have more of 
the spirit of the Gospel in our dealings, so that instead of severing class 
from class we should be drawing man to man. Whenever you recognise the 
golden rule you have democracy, for democracy is but Christianity applied 
to the politics of daily life. 


On the motion of Mr, M‘Laren, M.P., a cordial vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Jones; and thanks werealso given to the Working 
Men’s Institute for the opportunity of hearing the arguments pro 
and — on the question of democracy, and to Mr. B, F, Dun for 
presiding. 

The lectures on both sides have been published. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE POLES.—We have much pleasure in 
recording an act redounding to the honour of the Prince of Wales's private 
character. While in St. Petersburg, during his late visit, he solicited of 
the Emperor of Russia, as a personal favour, the liberation of Count 
Stanislas Zamoyski (son of Count Andrew Zamoyski), confined in Siberia, 
which request was readily and gracefully acceded to. The Count has since 
returned to Warsaw, to the great joy of his family, who, no less than the 
whole Polish nation, feel most grateful to his Royal Highness for his noble 
conduct. 

TuE IRISH LAND QUESTION.—Mr. O’Beirne, the member for Cashel, 
proposes, in the coming Session, to ask Parliament to sanction what may be 
called an instalment of Mr. Bright's Irish land scheme. He will ask for a 
loan of one million— to be furnished from the deposits of the Irish savings 
banks—for the purpose of purchasing estates offered for sale in the Landed 
Estates Court. The land thus required will be resold in lots of not less than 
ten or more then one hundred a being given in the re-sale 
to the occupying tenants. In the notice he has put on the paper the hon, 
gentleman says his object is “‘ to assist and encourage an independent pro- 
prietary of small freehold estates in Ireland.” 

MONETARY PROSPECTS OF 1867.—Last year there was an unusual mer- 
cantile craving for new capital—keen and eager men were doing all they 
could, and more than they ought. Now all the eager are incumbered, and 
the slower more slow than ever. Our system of credit was last year in full 
and excellent work, whereas now it is wholly out of gear, and not likely to 
get right for along time. The failure of such a house as Overend’s must 
long impair the credit of other houses. In January, 1866, we were disposed 
to lend money to foreign nations; bat now we are no longer so disposed. 
The finance companies, which at one time seemed likely to have a great effect 
as financial media between country and country, have now no effect at all. 
They bring out next to po enterprises to tempt capital abroad ; and, if they 
did, would tempt none thither. We have thus examined two of the great 
features of the money market, capital and credit, and seen that they both 
tend to produce cheap money. It is the same with the third, bullion. There 
never was, we believe, so much bullion in the two banks of France and 
England before ; and these two in conjunction contain the principal reserve 
treasure of commercial civilisation. As soon as industry declines, by a pro- 
cess which it is not easy to explain—at least, the magnitude and suddenness 
of it are most surprising—these two banks are filled with bullion. It was 
so after 1847 and 1857, and now, on a vaster scale,iv i.» : gain. This accu- 
mulation of bullion will for a long period aid th+ stn'e of credit and the 
growth of capital in producing a low rate of interest. The value of money 
may, therefore, be expected to fall considerably lower, and to continue there 
till trade revives and credit is hardened. If the unusual sum in the hands 
of the Bank of England had been distributed among competitors giving an 
interest for it, and therefore eager to make use of it, the rate would be lower 
already than we see it.— The Economist, 

M. MONTALEMBERT ON THE ENGLISH NATION.—The third volume of 
M. Montalembert’s “* Monks of the West” opens with a sketch of the English 
nation. His idea at once of their character, and of the causes that have 
moulded it, is expressed in the following passage :—‘' Despite of a thousand 
inconsistencies, a thousand excesses, a thousand foul blots, the English race 
is, of all modern races and of all Christian communities, the one which has 
best preserved the three fundamental bases of every society worthy of 
man—the spirit of liberty, the epirit of family, and the spirit of religion. 
How has this nation, in which pagan pride still survives and triumphs, and 
which has yet remained even in error the most religious of all the nations of 
Europe, how came it to be Christian? How, and by what hands, have these 
imperishable roots been implanted? The question is surely the most im- 
portant of all those which history makes mention of, and its interest is the 
more important when we consider that on the conversion of England 
depended, and still depends, the conversion of many millions of souls. 
English Christianity was the source of the Christianity of Germany. From 
the depths of Germany the missionaries formed by the Anglo-Saxons carried 
the faith into Scandinavia, and among the Sclaves ; and day after day,Jat the 
present moment, either by the fruitful expansion of Irish orthodoxy, or by 
the stubborn impulsion of Protestant andism, Christian societies are 
created, speaking English and living English life, through the whole of 
North America, in both the Indies, in vast Australia, and among the islands 
of the Pacific. Over nearly half the world Christianity has flowed, or will 
flow, from the source which first gushed out from the soil of Britain. To 
that question we are enabled to reply with rigorous exactness. No people 
on earth have received the Christian faith more directly from the Roman 
— (and more exclusively through the agency of the monks, than the 

nglish, 


THE FASHIONS. 

Art the present festive season, when balls and parties are anxiously 
looked forward to by our fair friends, the ever-recurring topic of 
dress engrosses their attention, and the dictates of fashion on the 
subject of ball dresses will be glady received by those who desire to 
create a sensation in the circles they adorn. 

For evening dress all light materials are worn, but usually over a 
skirt of silk or satin, The trimmings are of lace, beads, and flowers, 
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The peplum or tunic is always adopted, and forms a very yseful 
appendage to the wardrobe of a young lady, since, by the addition 
of two or three muslin skirts, a simple inexpensive change of toilet 
may be attained. Many young ladies wear corselets and tunics 
of foulard, and they have a very pretty appearance. For elderly 
ladies we are glad to find that brocaded silks will be worn ; satin is 
also much in favour. An elegant ball dress was of white satin, 
having in each breadth an ornament of green velvet leaves veined 
with gold. This trimming is wide at the bottom of the skirt, almost 
covering the breadth, and is graduated to the waist, where the leaves 
are smaller, The low body, with berthe of white chenille, edged with 
gold drops, has a wreath of velvet leaves round the shoulders, A 
wreath of leaves also forms the head-dress, forming a point on the 
—e -_ —— on A chignon, 

e following toilet, called the Four Seasons, is very recherché. 
The under skirt is of grey velvet, with white spots te Sisk snow, 
and is trimmed with swansdown; over this is a tunic of white 
taffeta edged with a garland of grapes and vine-leaves. The 
ceinture has a fringe of ears of corn and field flowers; the corsage, 
= om silk, 7 cores with oh ge trelliswork, with a puffing at 

e@ top in which repose sprin; Owers, which 
— od form rg coiffure, J ‘ Times 

nother elegant and unique dress was a robe of white sati 

with a cord of orange silk, In each breadth were palliigs ot Site 
tulle over an orange ribbon. Over this was worn an orange velvet 
robe, quite plain at the waist, in front, and at the back, but open at 
the sides, and arranged in large pleats, The sleeves were of the 
shape moyen dge, open to the shoulder, and hanging in a point below 
the waist, where it is terminated by a tassel, A white, pleated 
muslin bodice, with short sleeves, completed this toilet, The head- 
dress consisted of lacets of gold. 

Another ball dress that attracted our attention was made of white 
Chambéry gauze ; the under skirt striped with rose-coloured ribbons, 
The upper skirt, of the same material cut in scallops, was edged with 
rose ribbon and white crystal ornaments, Corslet of pink silk 
embroidered with pearls, Corsage of white muslin, with a rose 
ribbon run through the top round the shoulders, Coiffure of roses, 

A white silk dress had three crossway bands of blue satin about 
4 in. wide, on which were placed large l beads, A basque formed 
of white silk, trimmed to match the skirt, and cut in leaves longer 
behind than in front, where it is left open, is called the “Lotus 
basque,” and is exceedingly pretty. A wreath of forget-me-nots is 
placed at the edge above the band of satin. The body is of the 
corslet shape, and is worn over one of white puffed-tulle, the puffings 
divided by wreaths of forget-me-nots. For walking dress, skirts 
of two colours are worn, but are not likely to be generall adopted, 
Silk and woollen reps, moirés, poult-de-soies, «c., still keep in 
favour. Stripes are worn, but are no longer plain, being formed of 
a small pattern or of medallions, Black, grey, and violet are ap- 
parently the favourite colours, and some beautiful shades of blue are 
worn, Skirts are not made so full as formerly, and many have been 
made qnite plain at the waist ; but, as this style is not becoming to 
all figures, it is not generally adopted. The fashion of wearing 
crinoline still prevails, but very greatly modified ; one or two rows 
of steel at the bottom of the skirt is quite sufficient. For walking 
dress the jupon should be short : for evening attire it is long behind 
=~ = train Fein 

awls are no longer worn with a point at the ; 
be folded — scart po back; they should 

ere is no particular change in the shape of hats and bonnets 
The Lamballe, Catalane, and Reine Hetense are still worn. Vole 
hats, trimmed with fur, or velvet toques, are very pretty for children. 
A cha au lamballe, of black velvet, with puifs of white satin and 
crystal trimming, had strings of black velvet and bunches of white 
azaleas. A catalane bonnet of violet taffeta, with festoons of violet 
maeeh, trimmed _ — paca grelots, and black velvet foliage, 

is a very pretty and styli mnet, The strin i 
ribbon, eiuh valves olgs. ipa: 

Paletots of last winter's fashion, neither tight-fitting nor quite 
loose, have been seen in Paris, and coloured paletots are also ad- 
Aiways providing the colour corresponds either with the 
robe or the jupon, the material need not necessarily be the 


same, The sleeves of the fashionable paletots are lon d 
— in deep points from theelbow, Trimmings of fur pe wary 
much worn, 


THE GREENOCK COURTHOUSES. 


THE courthouses at Greenock having proved quite in nate 
for the large and agp business carried on A odl rea ond 
missioners of Supp 7" some time ago, resolved to avail themselves 
of the new Act, he existing buiidings were examined by Mr, 
Matheson, of her Majesty’s Board of Works, on whose report they 
were condemned, and Messrs, Peddie and Kinnear were employed to 
yoment designs for a new building. There was considerable dif- 
erence of opinion and discussion as to the best site, but that was 
ultimately fixed upon at the west end of Greenock, on the property 
of Kilblain House, This site was partly selected because it afforded 
ample space, not only for new courts but for a new prison, for 
which an equal necessity has long been felt. The plan of the new 
courthouses has been approved by the Secretary of State, 
and ; arrangements are now being made towards their 
erection. From a recent inspection of the plans we find 
that they ————— a large and handsome building, 
forming, in general plan, a square of about 100 ft. each way. The 
——- front, towards Nelson-street, powente @ fagade of 100 ft. in 
ength and three stories in height, with a massive tower in the 
centre. The tower is finished above, at the angles, with -corbelled 
turrets, and is surmounted by a 1 which rises to a height of 
112 ft, from the ground, The wide door which penetrates the base 
of the tower is flanked by columns with carved capitals and buttresses 
on each side, supporting the lower part of the tower. A boldly- 
moulded ental arch springs from the capitals of the columns, 
Above the level of the street floor, and extending up to a level with 
the ridge of the roof, the tower is perfectly square, having no pro- 
jection or break ; but each angle of the front is recessed, and there 
is placed in the recess a large pillar or shaft, carved in a 
spiral form, og agro and character to the angles of the 
tower, Above door is a large two-light window, with 
label and panel over it, and opening upon a stone balcony 
carved out above the doorway, having a parapet of cusped 
tracery. This window is on a level with the first floor of the 
building. Above it, and level with the second floor, are two 
windows, with = segmental arched heads, having above and 
between them a large, circular, carved panel, with a shield on which 
will be engraved the arms of the town. On the level of the ridge 
of the roof, and at a height of 57 ft., the upper portion of the tower 
is boldly carved out and flanked with ci turrets, finished with 
conical-sha roofs, From the corbeling rises a parapet, and 
behind and between the corbels the front of the tower is finished 
with a bold high gable, filled with a semicircular headed window 
of two lights, the gable being crocke and surmounted with 
a lion seant rampant, The roof of the tower, beginning in 
& square form, becomes octagonal as it gradually tapers 
upwards to a height of 30ft, from which altitude rises an 
octagonal lantern, with conical roof, the lantern having columns 
at each of the eight angles, with bold bases and capitals, The facade 
on each side of the tower shows a row of three windows on e 

. Those on the ground floor have segmented arched heads, 
with label-moulding over them, Those on the first floor are simple 
square-headed windows. Above the first floor is a parapet carried 
on yery bold corbeling, from which rises the upper tier of windows, 
projecting from the roof, and finished with lets furnished with 
crockets and finials, This portion of the building presents at each 
end a double gable, Between the gables rises a high orna- 
mental chimney-stack ; and flanking the gables on the outside are 
circular turrets, somewhat similar to those on the tower, between 
which the corbeled-out parapet is continued on the same level as 
that described in front, turrets are supported on shafts 
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spirally cut, like those in front, 
and resting on the top of 
buttresses which extend up 
through the ground story of 
the building. On the north 
gable the principal feature is 
the great window of the stair- 
case, extending through two 
stories, and divided into a large 
centre division of two lights 
and two side divisions of one 
light, each boldly moulded and 
finished with label-moulding. 
The other windows in the two 
ends are similar to those al- 
ready described. In _ general 
style the building may be said to 
belong to the Scotch Baronial, 
It is similar in character to the 
buildings in our own Cockburn- 
street, but more ornate. The 
building, we have stated, is di- 
vided into two portions: the 
front portion, which extends back 
about 50 ft., being three stories 
in height, and containing offices 
for the Sheriff, the Sheriff-Clerk, 
the Procurator-Fiscal, &c., with 
a dwelling-house for the keeper. 
The entrance-hall is lighted, 
when the door is shut, by nar- 
row windows on each side of the 
doorway. This hall is 16 ft. 
wide, 22ft. in length, and runs 
into a corridor 17 ft. wide and 
about 60 ft, in length, having at 
one end of it the public stair- 
case, giving access to the upper 
portions of the building. Op- 
posite the door, at the further 
end of the corridor, is the Court- 
room, forming the back part of 
the edifice. is apartment is 
47 ft. long by 38 ft. in width, and 
the roof is placed at a height of 
831ft. On each side of the court- 
house are narrower corridors, 
leading at right angles from 
the large corridor, and giving 
access to the different portions 
of the floor appropriated to the 
accommodation of the Judge, 
the jury, the witnesses, dc. The 
back building is only of one 
story, but it rises to the height 
of the second story of the 
front part of the building. 
There is a smaller courthouse 
situated, for the sake of con- 
venience, in the front build- 
ing. This apartment is on 
the right-hand side on passing 
through the door into the en- 
trance-hall, and has rooms for 
the sheriff attached to it. The 
estimated cost of the whole 


building is between £9000 and £10, 
and as soon as they are accept 
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000, Offers have been invited, 


ed the work will proceed without 


delay. The building will be a gteat ornament to the town, which, 
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considering its importance and its wealth, has not many buildings 
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with any pretensions to architectural beauty. 


The Greenock prison having also been long in a very bad state, it 
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has been resolved to take it down 
and build a new one, Theground 
at Kilblain House being suf- 
ficiently large for both build- 
ings, and there being an obvious 
convenience in having them in 
juxtaposition, the new prison 
will be erected immediately be- 
hind the courthouse. Messrs. 
Peddie and Kinnear have also 
been employed to prepare de- 
signs for this structure, and 
the plans, having been approved 
by the Secretary of State, will 
shortly be carried into execu- 
tion. The new prison, which 
is to contain about seventy 
cells, is a three-story building 
of plain exterior, but in _har- 
mony with the character of the 
courthouses, behind which it 
stands. The buildiog has all 
the most recent improvements in 
prison arrangements. The cost 
is estimated at about £10,000, 


THE HALL OF PUBLIC 
EXAMINATION IN THE NEW 
LYCEUM, VIENNA. 

In Austria, as in France, the 
pupils of the Imperial Lyceum 
undergo periodical examinations 
of a public character, to which 
the friends and families of the 
scholars are invited, 

Although, unlike the French 
military school, the Lycenm at 
Vienna confers no public prizes 
on its successful students, the 
occasion of the examination is 
of no small importance, and in 
the new —o completed 
a very fine has been 
devoted to this express purpose. 

All the students are examined 
in every branch of study in- 
cluded in their various « Mon 
and there is no special prepara- 
tion made to coach them up in 
~~ particular direction, 

he professors who have 
taught them during the year 
alternately question the pupils 
for about twenty minutes, For 
example, if a translation is 
required, some person amongat 
the audience is requested to 
name the book and chapter 
which shall be the subject of 
translation ; and other branches 
of study are similarly treated. 

The Viennese declare that 
their system is superior to that 


employed in the French Lycée, and anticipate remarkable resulta 


from 


the increased accommodation to the public in the new saloon 
represented in our Engraving. 
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AMENITY IN PUBLIC CONTROVERSY. 

We heartily dislike both preaching and being preached at : 
the last, because it is always disagreeable—to us ; and the 
first, because we have rarely found it productive of much 
benefit—to others. But, really, at this time, and in face of 
some recent occurrences, we think it is highly needful that a 
word or two should be said in favour of infusing a little 
amenity into public controversy. We have just entered upon 
a new year, we shall soon be into a fresh Session of Parlia- 
ment ; and, whatever else the future may have in store, a con- 
siderable portion of sharp and keen discussion we are certain 
to have, Are all the probable disputants properly prepared 
and in a suitable frame of mind for engaging in the fray ? We 
fear not ; for what do we see around us? 

In the Church the ministers of peace engaged in deadly 
warfare: party arrayed against party, and parson against 
parson ; and onevery side “all the ’currents of a heady fight ” 
visible, Ritualists and anti-Ritualists heartily belabour each 
other, High Church and Low Church, in the persons of the 
most doughty champions on either side—-Dr, Pusey and 
“§, @, O."—are tilting away at each other with all the per- 
fervidum usually characteristic of theological polemics. One 
contemporary tells us that spies have been set upon the Rev, 
Mr. Maconochie, of St, Alban’s, Holborn, in the hope that he 
may be caught tripping on the side of over-Ritualistic 
ceremony ; while another assures us that two laymen, sup- 
porters of Ritualism, have subscribed £1000 apiece to be ex- 
pended in retaliating on the anti-Ritualists by prosecuting 
over-Evangelical divines—especially the Rectors of Maryle- 
bone and Islington—for breaches of the directions con- 
tained in the Rubric. The venerable but pugnacious 
Archdeacon Denison vehemently denounces the com- 
pulsory educationists of Manchester, together with the 
conscience clause, and even all modifications thereof, The 
drum ecclesiastic is being beaten in all directions ; the Church 
militant everywhere stands armed to the teeth, There is no 
peace within the ecclesiastical borders. To the devout and 
sincere Churchman, a most painful and humiliating exhibi- 
tion this, But how must the hearts of malignant Dissenters, 
schismatic Nonconformists, and wicked opponents of Church 
Establishments, leap within them for joy at the sight presented 
within the pale of the unhappy State Zion! Pass we by the 
theological cockpit, however ; the themes discussed, and the 
combatants engaged, are perhaps too sacred to be touched 
by such merely profane hands as ours, Nevertheless, we must 
say that to see the pastors engaged in rending each other 
rather than in guarding the fold, though not a new, is a sorry 
spectacle, and one little fitted to contribute to the edification 
of the flock. 

On what is passing in the realms of journalism and politics 
we may comment freely. First, and least, here is Blacknood's 
Magazine, the great Northern champion of Conservatism— 
Toryism we believe “Ebony” would prefer to have it 
called—falling into a grievous muddle, as we understand, in 
its anxiety to bespatter an opponent—Mr, Potter, of trades’ 
union fame, to wit. Beginning by misnaming him, it goes 
on to misdescribe and misrepresent Mr, Potter's whole 
career, Pass we by that mattertoo. The quarrel between 
Blackwood and the unionist chieftain is a very pretty one as 
it stands; and may become prettier still by means of an 
action for libel, 

Last, and most important : Bright-baiting is a pastime that 
has become extremely popular—and, within certain limits, 
safe too—with some classes of politicians lately, To “ abuse 
John Bright” is a never-failing resource to Tory and Whig 
orators and scribblers when “ gravelied for lack of matter,” 
The member for Birmingham appears to be deemed fair game. 
And, perhaps, to a certain extent, justly so, Mr, Bright himself 
is nota dealer in holiday phrases; heisno way mealy-mouthed ; 
he speaks his mind freely of public men and public measures, 
and, consequently, naturally provokes retaliation. But he 
never, that we are aware of, has condescended to attack 
private character, as some of his assailants have done recently, 
Moreover, Mr, Bright seldom troubles himself about small 
shots fired at him by nobodies. He “takes a deal of punish- 
ment” with indifference. But, when he does strike back, he 
hits excessively hard—straight out from the shoulder—and he 
has some friends who are almost as handy with their weapons 
as himself. Mr, Henry Danby Seymour, M.P. for Poole, and 
Mr. Richard Garth, new-made M.P. for Guildford, can answer 
for this, They have been “grassed heavily” by the redoubt- 
able Birmingham wrestler and his seconds— 

For life is Hugh of Larbert lame, 

Nor better Johir of Alion's fare, ~~ 
Be there any more champions ambitious of performing an 
involuntary salute of their mother earth? Do any others, con- 
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fident in the strength of their youth, desire to “come in and 
try a fall?” Beware, beware, honourable and gallant gentle- 
men all! Before ye enter the lists, look well to your weapons 
and be careful of your mode of fence. Tip not your files 
with the poison of slander or misrepresentation ; remember 
the fate of Laertes, and be warned by that of Seymour and 
Garth, M.P, If ye take unfair advantages, or be not skilful, 
or lack the armour of insignificance to protect you, ye will 
find this man a “most deadly and fatal opposite.” Either 
eschew the combat altogether, or take heed that ye fight fairly 
and with candour, honesty, courtesy, and ‘a wise discretion.” 
John Bright may be, as Mr, Kendall of East Cornwall says, 
“the most disloyal and dishonest member the House of 
Commons has seen for many years;" he may be “a poor 
creature,” as the Rev, Mr, Chamberlain avers; he may be “a 
wewy misththievous fellah,” as we ourselves lately heard a 
burly and mature-aged squire declare, in a lisp worthy of 
Dundreary ; but he is also a most dangerous antagonist, and, 
withal, exceedingly cunning of fence, Be cautious, therefore, 
how ye fight unfairly with him, or with others, lest ye get 
mauled like unto Seymour and Garth, M.P, 

The point of this our sermon—the moral we wish to incul- 
cate—is this: That, in the controversies which are likely to 
distinguish this year of grace 1867, each man who enters the 
arena to combat, whether with tongue or pen, should carry 
with him at least a reasonable measure of fairness, gentle- 
manly demeanour, and Christian charity; or—he may 
chance to rue else, Amen! 

eaiemnapalannan 
“TENDER MERCIES” OF POOR-LAW OFFICIALS. 


“LIKE master, like man,” is an adage which, we fear, is 
peculiarly true of poor-law guardians and their subordinates, 
The parishes of Clerkenwell and Bethnal-green have acquired 
special distinction even among the metropolitan parishes— 
and that is saying a great deal—for the stupidity, the harsh- 
ness, and the illegality with which the guardians and officials 
in each have carried out the provisions of the poor law, The 
guardians of both these parishes have, more than once, neglected 
their duties in a very gross manner, and have rebelled against 
their superiors of the Poor-Law Board when an effort was 
made to induce them to conform to the Acts of Parliament 
passed for the better administration of the laws relating to 
the relief of the poor, And now it seems that the evil effects 
of the example thus set are manifesting themselves in a rather 
too palpable manner; the conduct of the masters is being 
imitated—as it is natural it should be imitated—in the spirit 
and to the letter by their men, Nay, it appears that the 
subordinates are even capable of bettering the instruction 
afforded them. 

The Clerkenwell guardians shirked the duty of providing 
shelter for the casual poor as long as they possibly could find 
or invent an excuse for the neglect; and when at last they 
did so far comply with the law as to provide casual wards, 
they chose as their night porter a man who must be quite 
according to their own hearts, William Taylor, the official 
in question, had at one time been a member of the London 
police force, but had been convicted of an unprovoked 
assault, and expelled the force in consequence of this and 
other acts of violence, This, however, was the man selected 
by the Clerkenwell guardians to perform the delicate duty of 
deciding upon the claims of applicants for admission to the 
casual wards——a duty calling for the exercise of much discre- 
tion, calmness, and acuteness of observation, How William 
Taylor performed his duties was shown in cases lately 
reported in our columns, and which have formed the subject 
of investigation by one of the poor-law inspectors, 
Taylor's excuse for refusing admission to the persons 
mentioned in a paragiaph in our Paper of the 29th ult., was 
that both the applicants, as well as the gentleman who took 
up their case, Mr. While—and whom Taylor described as the 
“third person”——were drunk; a charge which was clearly 
proved to be unfounded as regards Mr, While, and is 
positively denied as respects the casuals, This adding of 
insult to injury on the part of an admittedly rude, coarse, 
unsympathetic, and violent-tempered man, does not seem to 
have displeased the Clerkenwell guardians, for he still remains 
in office, and one of them—John W. Hopkins is his name— 
still thinks “the conduct of our official” quite right. The 
masters and men engaged in the administration of the poor 
law in Clerkenwell seem to be “very much alike,” indeed, 

We hope, however, that, faulty as they may be, the 
guardians of Bethnal-green will not consider “ quite right” 
the conduct of ‘their medical officer, Mr, Massingham, who 
could quietly read his newspaper and say “ fiddle-de-dee” 
when informed that a poor creature to whom he was bound 
to minister was dying—and did die—for lack of aid in 
“woman's dread extremity.” It is difficult to believe in 
the existence of such callous, heartless indifference to 
human suffering as this man Massingham exhibited. It 
must be his connection with the administration of the poor 
law that has made his heart hard as the nether millstone. 
It cannot be else. The members of the medical profession, as 
arule, are honourably distinguished for the readiness with 
which they lend their aid in relieving pain andsuffering, even— 
as is often the case—when they can have no hope of other 
reward than the approval of their own minds and the gratitude 
of poor sufferers, But Mr, Massingham is a glaring exception 
to the rule of conduct that generally obtains among his pro- 
fessional brethren, He not only gives no services gratis, he 
refuses to perform duties for which he is paid, Such conduct 
requires no comment; none but a poor-law official, debased 
by the evil example set before him and the evil influences 
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surrounding him, could have been guilty of it, The parish 
doctor of Bethnal-green can certainly boast of having bet- 
tered the instruction of his masters, the guardians, if that 
be an achievement to glorify one’s-self upon. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA has given, as a Christmas present, to Count von 
Bismarck, General yon Roon, and Count von Moltke, some magnificent 
porcelain vases bearing his portrait. 

THE PRINCE OF AUGUSTENBURG has issued an_ address releasing the 
inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein from all their obligations to him, but 
reserving his own rights over the duchy. 

Mr. BRIGHT received the honour of a torchlight ovation the other night 
at Rochdale, 

Tue Ricut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., left Rome on Wednesday 
week for Florence. Mrs. Gladstone and daughters have arrived at Florence 
from Rome, and will remain there about a week. The younger sons are at 
Eton. 

MR. TITUS SALT has given £5000 towards the Bicentenary Hall which 
the Congregational Dissenters are going to erect in London, and which is to 
cost £70,000, 

LORD Monck, Governor of Canada, and now on a temporary visit to Eng- 
land, has accepted an invitation from the Mayor of Portsmouth to a public 
banquet in recognition of his services as Governor of the colony, and espe- 
cially during the so-called Fenian invasion of the Canadian frontier. 

Tue Bisuor OF LONDON, who is still at Brighton, is gradually recovering 
his strength; but, by the advice of his medical attendants, will not return 
to the active work of his diocese until after Easter, His Lordship’s annual 
series of confirmations will commence in the course of the present month ; 
but up to Easter they will be taken by Bishop Anderson and other Prelates 
who may happen to be in London. 

LAND is selling in the City at near £70 a foot, or over £2,000,000 an acre, 

Forty Tons or Rust were taken out of the Menai Tubular Bridge at 
one thorough cleaning. 

JoHN Day's STABLES at Banstead have been burnt to the ground. 

THE DIRECTORS OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY have prohibited the sale 
of cigars in all the refreshment-rooms at their stations. 

A RACE from New York to Cowes for 50,000 dols, is to take place between 
the pilot: boats Hope and J, D. Jones. 

Mr. CasTLE KELSEY, a Hull merchant, was robbed of £1200 in the 
Leeds corn market on Tuesday. Mr. Kelsey left his stand for a minute or 
two, and some thief carried off the money. 

THE PRUSSIANS are so unpopular at Frankfort, that when the burghers 

ve a party they send out cards with “S. P.” in the corner. This is meant 

‘or Sans Prussiens—no Prussians will be present. 

THE FLEETS OF CHILI AND PERU were to leave Valparaiso at the 
latter end of November, for the purpose of attacking Spanish merchant 
vessels in the Atlantic, 

THE GOVERNMENT, it is now said, never intended to take the telegraphic 
lines into their own hands and work them on the same principle as the 
Post Office, 

AN EARTHQUAKE of considerable force and extent was felt in Algeria on 
the 2nd inst. Several villages were completely destroyed, thirty-seven 
persons killed, and very many injured. 

JEM MACE, Jox Goss, and three other less illustrious pugilists, have 
been sentenced by the Derbyshire magistrates to a month’s imprisonment, 
with hard labour, for taking part in a prize-fight. 

A FASUIONABLY-DRESSED LADY SHOPLIFTER was committed by 
Mr. Woolrych, on Tuesday, on a charge of stealing goods of the value of 
£7 10s. from a draper’s establishment in Newington-causeway. She was 
stated to belong to a respectable family. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY in the eastern division of the county of Norfolk 
have determined upon starting Mr. Edmond Wodehouse and Viscount Bury 
as candidates at the next election, in the room of Mr. E, Howes and Mr, J. 
C, Read, the sitting members. 3 

THE GREAT EASTERN, now receiving athorongh refit at Liverpool, is 
appointed to sail from that port for New York on March 20, She will leave 
New York for Brest on April 9, and sail between France and the United 
States during the continuance of the Paris Exhibition. 

THE PEOPLE OF FERMANAGH COUNTY, IRELAND, during the whole 
period of Fenian alarm, had £83,000 in their local savings-bank, which 
there was no disposition manifested to remove. 

PRIVATE SAMUEL HOpGE, of the 4th West India Regiment, has received 
the Victoria cross for his bravery at the storming and capture of the stock- 
aded town of Tubabecolong, in the kingdom of Barra, River Gambia, on the 
evening of June 30 last. 

TuB CUNARD COMPANY, in view of the expiration of their contract for 
conveyance of the North American mails, have applied for extended dock 
accommodation at Liverpool, to meet the anticipated increase of the mer- 
cantile portion of thcir business with Halifax, Boston, and New York. 

SEVERAL STUDENTS were arrested in Paris, some time since, on the 
charge of holding seditious meetings and belonging to a secret society. 
They have lately been tried, and on Monday were senteuced to imprisonment 
for terms varying from fifteen months to three months, 

HER MAJESTY'’S MINISTER AT WASHINGTON has been instructed, in 
reply to a communication received from the Government of the United 
States, to ascertain whether that Government is prepared to accept the 
principle of arbitration upon the pending differences arising « ut of the late 
civil war, provided that an agreement can be come to a: tv the points to 
which such arbitration should apply. 

Two JAMAICA GENTLEMEN who were ill-treated during the rising in 
Jamaica have brought an action against Mr. Eyre and Brigadier-General 
Nelson for damages. 

THe SINGULAR BEINGS KNOWN AS “THE AZTECS,” who were takon 
from Central America to New York in 1849, and brought to England in 
1853, having now attained to adult age, were, on Monday, “ married” 
by the registrar of the district of St, George’s, Hanover-squure. 

EpvuCaTION IN SPAIN is very backward, as may be imagined from the 
fact that out of a total of 72,157 municipal councillors, no less than 12,479 
are unable to read or write. Among the number are included 422 mayors 
and 938 deputy-mayors. 

M. NICKLES, OF NANCY, has succeeded in obtaining a new substance, 
perchloride of lead. It is found to possess valuable qualities as a colouring 
agent for glass and other materials, and it supplies a hitherto wanting test 
in the detection of strychnine in certain combinations. It is also a teat for 
morphine, aud in a liquid form dissolves gold and platinum, 

THE MONEY voted as an acknowledgment of the services of the Prussian 
Ministers and Generals was paid to them on Christmas Eve. Count 
Bismarck received £75,000; and the Minister of War, General von Roon, 
General von Moltke, General Herwarth von Bittenfeld, General von 
Steinmetz, and General Vogel von Falkenstein, £30,000 each, One account 
gives Bismarck £60,000, and von Roon £45,000, 

THE ACT SUSPENDING THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT IN IRELAND will 
expire on the 26th of next month, at the end of twenty-one days after the 
commencement of the approaching Session of Parliament, It was the first 
Act passed last Session ; and it may be anticipated that one of the fir-t Acts 
to be next Session must be one for the further continuance of this 
exceptional measure for the protection of peaceable men. 

In NEW YORK it is estimated that the actual table expenses for each 
day for every man, woman, and child of the population averages 37 cents 
per head, divided as follows :—Meat supply about 16 cents; fish supply, 
2 cents ; eggs and poultry, 24 cents; vegetables, 3 cents; fruit, 14 cent; 
bread, 7 cents; tea, coffee, and sugar, 5 cente—the total sum expended daily 
by the city in eating, 370,000 dols. 

THE Pore, in a recent address to the Tribunal of the Consulta, made iho 
following remarks :—‘* We live in an evil time. Italy would appear to have 
the upper hand ; but to advance she needs three things—head, money, aud 
a complaisant fiend who will carry her on his back. As to head, she has 
none, if we judge from actions ; as to money, she is more beggared than we 
are ; the fiend at first carried her, but is getting weary of the burden. This 
is why we should pray for her conversion.” 

A MAN, while ploughing up a headland on Chanton Farm, between 
Wathington and Ashington, Sussex, felt his plough come against something 
which caused it to be thrown out of its course, It proved to be an old 
crock, or earthenware pot, containing a number of old coins, chiefly of the 
time of Edward the Confessor and Harold. They were all packed in the 
crock on their edges, as closely as possible, and had evidently remained 
undisturbed since first hidden, The Government authorities have been 
communicated with on the subject of the treasure. 

THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT is one of the greatest publishers in Europe, 
and this is the time of year when volume after volume of imposing magni- 
tude, ample margin, and portly type issue from its press. Official persons, 
senators, deputies, and others, to whom all these publications are sent, nced 
a set of book-shelves on purpose for their storage. The thing is done in a 
most liberal way, with a great profusion of paper. It is said that about 
6,000,000f, are annually expended in Government printing and publishing. 

THE YOUNG EARL OF ELDON, who has just come of age, has given 
£200 to the Devon County Hospital, £200 to the Small Benefices Fund, and 
£1000 to the Building Fund of the Dorset County School. 

AN ENGINEER OF TRENTE, M, Garollo, has invented a new needle gun, 
which fires fifteen shots aminute. The gun is 4/t, long, weighs 7} 1b., and 
carries a ball 5} litres in diameter. 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

TnE most astonishing piece of news which has come to us fora 
long time is that which the Army and Navy Gazette has lately given 
us—to wit, that the Lords of the Admiralty have informed Mr. 
Reed, the Chief Constructor of the Navy, that they intend to raise 
his salary, accompanying the information with a very flattering 
recognition of his services, There is nothing very remarkable in the 
fact itself that the salary of the Chief Constructor is to be raised, 
This salary is £900 a year; and, considering the high qualifications 
required, the serious responsibilities which the Chief Constructor 
has to bear, and the arduous labours which he has to perform, he is, 
perhaps, the worst-paid officer in the service. The First Lord has 
£4500 a year; three Naval Lords have, in addition to their half-pay, 
£1000 a year; one Naval Lord, in addition to his rors has 
£1200 a year—this includes an allowance in lieu of ahouse, The First 
Secretary has £2000 ; the Second Secretary, £1500 ; the Controller of 
the Navy, in addition to half-pay, £1300 ; and the Accountant- 
General, the Storekeeper-General, and the Controller of Victualling, 
each £1300. Now, compared with these salaries, the Chief Con- 
structor’s salary is certainly low. The Duke of Somerset wished to 
raise it; and he would have done so, but during his tenure of office 
there was such a storm raging in the House of Commons against 
Mr. Reed that the First Lord did not think it prudent to propose a 
change. But now, strange to say, the very men who blew up the 
storm and kept it raging have themselves made the proposition, and 
accompanied it with a flattering recognition of the services of the 
man whom for long years they had so pertinaciously abused. This 
is the remarkable fact—not that the salary is to be raised, but that 
these, the fierce and uncompromising opponents of Mr. Reed, should 
raise it. Outsiders who are ignorant of the workings of Government 
by party wil! naturally ask how this is, The explanation which will 
most readily occur to the public mind is that these gentlemen were 
ignoran’ of Mr. Reed's merits—were, in short, led away by false re- 
ports; but that when they got to know the real facts they changed 
their minds, Well, this is plausible enough; but I am afraid 
it is not the trnth. The fact is, I apprehend, that the long-continued 
abnse of Mr. Reed was only the carrying out a well- ised policy 
of party government—that the outs are to censure the ins, and the 
ins are to return the compliment to the outs. Sir John Pakington 
and Sir John Hay and their followers had no enmity to Mr. 
Reed, but by firing at him they hoped to damage the Government, 
He was a sort of projecting cutwork, and by pounding at him they 
hoped to make a breach and seize the citadel. The one great object 
of a party out is to get in; that of those in is to keep “ the other 
fellows” out; and in the attainment of these objects the combatants 
are never very scrupulous. If anybody stand in the way he is 
ruthlessly run down ; if the road is never so dirty you must plough 
throvgh it—‘through dirt to dignities,” as Bright, with his 
usual force, phrases it. In short, all things are fair in party 
as in military warfare. Sir John and his allies thought no more 
of shelling Mr. Reed than a military commander would of firing 
a village that stood in his way. It will be remembered 
that, not long ago, Mr. Stansfeld was shelled in this way, and 
knocked over. But think you that the Conservatives really cared a 
whit about Mr. Stansfeld or his connection with Mazzini? Not a 
jot; all they wished to do was to dam him that they might 
damage the Government. This is not very lofty morality, your 
readers will say. Nor is it; but it isthe morality of party warfare; 
and so long as we are governed by party, I am afraid we must ex- 
pect no higher. Sometimes in my Utopian dreamings I imagine a 
government by the wisest men, irrespective of party. But that cer- 
tainly will not come for many a year ahead. Meanwhile it is satis- 
factory to see that when a party has conquered office, and taken 
upon itself the responsibilities of the State, it will not sacrifice the 
welfare of the State merely to be consistent. Mr, Reed quite ex- 
pected when the Conservatives came into power that he should have 
to resign ; but lo! he finds his services recognised, and his salary 
raised. ‘But what a cheek,” as my old friend Blogg said the 
other day, “our fellows must have! I felt sure that, after all that had 
happened, they could not keep Reed in, But then, yon know,” he 
added, “I have always said that one of the prime qualifications of 
a party leader is cheek.” You must excuse my friend’s cant word 
for its expressiveness. 

I have just received a curious return moved for by Mr, Seely in 
August last, just before Parliament was prorogued, and delivered 
since. The questions embodied in the motion were as follow, and 
I affix to the questions the answers :— 1. When did the Favourite 
last gail from England to North America?’—Answer, “ April 
24, 1866," “2. Had she any steel or chilled-iron shot or 
shell on board?”-—-Answer, “No,’ “3, Have any steel or 
chilled-iron shot or shell been since sent to her; and, if so, how 
many, and where?”—Answer, “ None have been sent; but 1539 
chilled shot for 7-in, guns have been issued to Halifax for land 
service ; and they could, on an emergency, be made available for 
the Favourite.” “4, If none have been sent, is it intended to 
send any, and when ?"—Answer, “Steel shot and shell for the 
Favourite will probably be ready in about the second week in Septem- 
ber, aud they will then be shipped to Halifax.” The meaning of all 
this is, that the Favourite, 10-gun ironclad, was sent to her 
station with guns and powder, but noshot. The 1539 chilled shot 
at Halifax go for nothing ; for, if an emergency should arise, they 
will of course be wanted on land. It would seem from this return 
that, notwithstanding our vast naval expenditure, we cannot get 
shot for our ordinary service. What if a war should break out 
suddenly? Fancy an enemy in sight, and a British ironclad turning 
tail and steaming away, because it has no shot aboard! I would 
like to know how many more ships there are afloat without shot, 

I was not much surprised by Mr, Danby Seymour's escapade, I 
do not imagine that he deliberately intended to misrepresent and 
slander Mr. Bright; for, the truth is, Mr. Seymour never does any- 
thing deliberately. He has what I may calla harum-scarum mind— 
it I may use a colloquial word—colloquial, but in the dictionary 
nevertheless, with these meanings attached—wild, rash, precipitate, 
viddy ; @ mind, in short, that never can deliberate and reflect, 
‘There are many such minds in the House of Commons, 
They are in some cases clever enough, and occasionally 
acute; but they are restless, unsteady, and as _ utter: 
incapable of quietly pondering a subject and studying it 
to discover all its bearings and ramifications, as a swallow is of 
settling long upon the ground, Mr. Bernal Osborne has a mind of 
this sort ; and hence it is that, charmed as we are by his wit and 
moved to laughter by his rollicking fun, nobody thinks of trusting 
to his facts or taking his logical conclusions without careful exa- 
mination, And Mr, Dauby Seymour is like unto Osborne—minus, 
though, his wit and jokes, Mr, Seymour, like Mr. Osborne, seizes 
Lola of apparent facts, never pondering and examining them to 
ascertain whether they really be facts, It is enough for bim 
that they have been passed to him as sterling coin and that 
they have the outward: appearance of it. I suppose that there is 
no man in the House whose facts need critical and careful examina- 
tion more than those of Mr. Seymour; and, of course, the same 
peculiarity of mind leads him to reason incorrectly; for, if a man 

cannot calmly and quietly study and ascertain the truth of his 
premises, you way be sure that he cannot reason justly. Now, it 
1s not easy to reason correctly upon sound premises; but if the 
premises or facts be all wrong, and the reasoning all wrong too, you 
xet into the most perplexed of embroglios. This, then, is the 
character of Mr, Danby Seymour's mind. It is, as I have ventured 
- to call it, a harum-scarum mind ; and if you will take the trouble, in 
tue light which I have given you, to read his article and letters, you 
will find that, strange as they are, they are not unaccountable. 
Nubody capable of reflecting could have thought that Mr. Bright 
said that all the land of Scotland is in the hands of twelve 
prietore, nor that he expressed a wish that the poor ought to legislate 
tor the rich, Five minutes’ reflection wouid have convinced Mr. 
Sey mour that there must be some mistake in both cases, bat that is 
exacly what Mr, Seymour is incapable of giving to any subject. 
ilis mode of getiing out of his difficulty is equally c tic, as 
-ailiedag see if you examine it, I have no space to go into that 
imatier, 
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The Lancaster Election Commission has at length closed ita 
labours, after sitting tairty-five days, and, of course, costing a “ pot 
of money.” The bribery has been on the most extended scale, as it 
appears that at the last election, out of 1371 persons who voted, no less 
than 900 had been bribed, A very pretty state of affairs, truly, and 
one calling loudly for reform of some sort or other. What action 
Parliament may take on the report of the Commission remains to be 
seen. Disfranchise the borough, probably ; but will that stop cor- 
ruption, or only transfer operations to another scene? If bribery is 
to be eradicated from our electoral system, more radical measures 
than partial disfranchisements are needed, I fear, Meanwhile I 
cannot help looking upon these Royal Commissions as something 
very like expensive farces, 

The advocates of reform in the constitution of the governing 
bodies of the metropolis have had their hands strengthened in a 
remarkable manner within the last few days, The general inert- 
ness, or helplessness, of the existing authorities in face of the snow- 
storm of last week, and the inconveniences it occasioned, have ex- 
hibited in a more striking light than ever the defects of the present 
machinery and the necessity for an improvement. Parish vestries, 
surveyors, and contractors would be greatly benefited, I think, by a 
little instruction under such a master of discipline as Napoleon I. ; 
for they require to be arab that, not only the word “ impossible,” 
but the word “ difficult ” should be expunged from their vocabulary. 
Indeed, they do not seem, as a rule, to be capable of distinguishing 
between the signification of these two phrases: whenever a thing 
is admitted to be soot, Say immediately pronounce it to be 
impossible, and then deem themselves justified in taking no further 
trouble in the matter. The task of clearing the snow 
from the streets of London last week, and thus making them 
— was acknowledged to be a hard one ; and so the bulk of our 

local officials declared it impossible of performance, and waited for 
Providence, or the elements, to do their work for them. In one 
parish—St., Pancras—there was an exception tothe general supine- 
ness. Mr. W. B. Scott, the district surveyor; Mr, Worrell, the 
chief clerk; the deputy surveyors, and other ofticers, manfully 
grappled with the necessities of the time, and by dint of vigorous 
and united action cleared the main thoroughfares of the district of 
the snow. All honour to the officials of St, Pancras, and thanks to 
the local board of works for sustaining them in the course they took! 
But how shall I characterise the deliverances of such parochial 
Solons as Mr. E!dridge and Mr, John Taylor? Wise incn of Gotham, 
they! Mr, Eldridge “could not imagine a more extravagant bit 
of madness than that of clearing the snow away, for if they 
had let it alone it would have melted away of itself.” Really now! 
No ghost from the grave is needed to tell us that, Mr. Eldridge. It 
only required time and a thaw, and a thousand pounds would have 
been saved to the parish. True! But what about the incon- 
venience and discomfort of the public in the meanwhile? By the 
same reasoning, it is mere waste and folly to clean the streets at 
all, eeeing that the mud and other filth may be washed away in 
course of time-—-if enough rain falls; or blown away—in dust—if 
sufficient sunshine and wind are voucheafed us any time between 
now and next Christmas, Mr. John Taylor is a great humani- 
tarian, and he would have had all the St. Pancras contractors 
“locked up for —— out their horses in such weather.” Rare 
kindliness of heart this! But does it not occur to Mr. John Taylor 
that the poor human animal is entitled to some consideration ? 
Men and women, and young persons too, were forced to go out in 
“such weather ;” and it was positive cruelty to leave them to toil 
along the streets in the condition in which they were allowed to 
remain last week, I fear that not even the presence in them of such 
wiseacres as Mr, Eldridge and Mr. John Taylor will save the existing 
local boards from being set aside by other and more efficient 
organisations, 
nless I am much misinformed, Blackwood has fallen into a sad 
error in an article including a sketch of the biography of Mr, Potter, 
which has been quoted 4 several of your contemporaries. In this 
article it is alleged that Mr. Potter, having been employed by Messrs. 
Smith, the builders, was “found utterly worthless as a workman,” that 
he was “forced to earn a subsistence by becoming a waiter,” and after- 
wards failed as an employé of a railway. I have good reason to 
believe that all these assertions are entire ?, untrue, In the article, 
by-the-way, the subject of it is named Zhomas Potter, whereas the 
on obviously indicated is well known as George. Perhaps this 
under may afford a clue to the cause of the extraordinary mis- 
statements contained in the article, of which it is not improbable 
that the public may, ere long, hear more in the course of an interesting 
trial of an action for libel. The Standard, I see, has had to eat 
“humble pie,” and apologise for quoting Blackwood’s misstatements, 
Your contemporary is severe upon scurrilities in discussion, but 
would do well to correct his own defects in this way ere he condemns 
the faults of others: vide his remarks on Mr. Bright on Thursday 
last, where he is guilty of something very like a misrepresentation 
of the hon. member's language. 

I have wandered among the ruins of the Tropical Department of 
the Crystal Palace, and the sight has depressed me. About a fourth 
of the Alhambra Court has been destroyed; butthe rest is not only 
uninjured to a great extent, but even unblackened—a thing which is 
almost incredible by those who saw, as I did, the flames on that 
fatal Sunday raging in the arched roof, where there was no timber 
to feed them, but where the film of paint on the iron, overheated by the 
general conflagration, caught light and carried on the destruction, An 
investigation is scarcely safe, for the charred timbers crumble under 
your feet; and only a short space of time before I arrived 
one of the Aboo Simbel figures had succumbed to the influ- 
ence of thaw after frost and tumbled to the ground piecemeal, 
The fountains may be considered uninjured as compared with 
the damage done elsewhere. The mass of twisted and rent iron 
and molten glass, the scorched stems of trees and shrubs, bear 
witness to the violence of a conflagration which, even in broad day- 
light, shot up a volum® of flame discernible for miles. Those who 
remember what @ delightful retreat the Tropical Department was, 
removed from the bustle of the rest of the palace, rich in rare plants, 
aud melodious with the song of strange birds, can appreciate the sense 
of desolation I felt as I wandered on Monday among the ruins. I 
do most sincerely hope that every effort will be made by the public 
to restore the palace—a national monument—to its pristine state. 
Its supporters cannot be accused of a commercial spirit for gain, so 
they should be protected again-t inordinate loss, even if it were 
by a grant in Parliament, thou,h that, by-the-way, has never yet 
proved an unmixed benefit. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


The literary topic of the week is the death of Mr. Alexander 
Smith, which is a thing to sadden any writing man. Nobody who 
looked closely at a “ Spring Chanson ” of bis, which appeared in the 
Argosy some months *6% could fail to see that.he had made way as 
a poet. For my part, I always regretted to see him writing prose at 
all. The “ Life ma,” with all its preposterous faults, indicated 
the vocation of the man; but the more serious influences under 
which he came in later years complicated his mental growth and 
did him harm asa poet. I believe no one was more conscious than 
himself that his naturad course of development had been interfered 
with by “ circumstances over which he had control,” but had not the 
moral courage to exert it, . 

Apropos of the Fortnightly Review and the Bright-Seymour busi- 
ness, a second letter from Mr. Seymour has pushed the matter one 
step further, and now we have a complete, if niggardly and round- 
about, acknowledgment of error on the part of the “ Liberal M.P.” 
This affair was rather an unlucky my A from the old dynasty to 
tbe Morley dynasty. Mr, G, Whyte Melville’s story, “The White 
Rose,’ is, of course, of much lower rank than . Meredith’s 
“ Vittoria” was; but then, people will read it. Mr, Bagehot 
concludes, in the present number, his studies of the English Con- 
stitution, The “ rie” of the editor is very agreeable, and 
something more, ; 

In the Contemporary Roview we have the first of a series of papers 
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on Mr. Robert Browning (from a pen which there is no ar msc . 
They are sure to be ; and the opening wants only force; the 
writer has a reticence which is more than clerical ; it is almost lady- 
like. He is in error in supposing “‘ Strafford” to be the only play of 
Mr. Browning that has been acted. “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ” was 


acted at Drury Lane in 1842 or 1843, with Miss Faucit, Mrs, Stirling, 
and Mr, Phelps in the leading parts; and “Colombe’s Birthday” 
has been acted at the Haymarket within these few years. From, as 


I judge, the same pen, there is a good notice of Mr. Hunt’s “Essay 
on Pantheism ;” but the writer does not tell us how to escape duality 
of conception. Does it not occur to him that this is wrong by defect 
~“ and that triplicity of conception is, in fact, inevitable ? 

he Christian Spectator says, ‘‘ Mr. Martineau’s Unitarianism has 
developed into a mild Theism,” May I ask, since when? I have 
read a sermon of his delivered within a year which the Christian 
Spectator would have printed as an article if it had been sent to 
it—a sermon which maintained the perfection and place of Christ 
in terms which many readers would take to cover the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. I did not read his article on Rénan, in the National 
Review ; but I saw a short extract from it, and it certainly could not 
have been written by aman who was merely “a mild Theist.” 
And I write this with a sufficient knowledge of the reserves of 
ry pena 2 common in such writing, By-the-by, though, the Duke 
of Argyll has not such a knowledge, I glanced at his work for the 
first time the other night, and was surprised to find him falling 
into # trap of verbal evasion on the of——never mind for this 
week ! Grace is too solemn. If he had had any fun in him he 
would have seen through the trick, 

In Macmiilan, Mr, Palgrave quotes Keats as writing :— 

The music groaning, like a god in pain, 
This looks like a mere misprint for “ yearning ;” but then the article 
is one which Mr, Palgrave must have read in proof. 

In Good Words, the author of “ David Elginbrod” begins a new 
story—‘ Guild Court ”—which opens very nicely and bids fair to be 
the pleasantest love-story going. How young in heart is this fine, 
sweet-souled writer ! 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Tam afraid that I must admit that the Drury LANE pantomime 
has not been put upon the stage as it deserves to be. Mr, 
Blanchard has written it very carefally, and its drawbacks are in no 
way attributable to him; but the dresses are seedy when compared 
with those of former years, and the scenery is ineffective. The open- 
ing scene is extremely well written and fairly put upon the stage. 
The others are also well written, but presented in a very 
slovenly fashion to the audience. I was sorry to fancy that 
I recognised several old familiar faces among the masks; 
but here I may be mistaken, The transformation scene 
is good, in the abstract, but not up to the mark of former 
transformation acenes at this theatre. The harlequinade is bust- 
ling, but not otherwise worthy of notice. What a pity it is that 
en’ ising pantomimists don’t devote a little more attention to the 
invention of new tricks ! I remember that the pantomimes produced 
at the Princess's and other theatres in the days of Mr. Maddox were 
always remarkable for the ingenuity of the tricks in the comic 
scenes; but this special department of pantomimic art seems now 
to be entirely neglected, It was the only thing that made the comic 
scenes worth sitting out. Now they are simply unendurable. 

The pantomime at AsTLEy’s is too long; but it is handsomely 
dressed, and is the medium of setting before the audiences a great 
number of pretty young ladies in handsome costumes, The 
scenery is well pai , and the “business” of the scenes is 
capitally arranged, The most amusing scene in the piece is the 
palace of the King of Lowther Arcadia, in which hundreds of 
children, dressed as toy soldiers, go through the evolutions 
proper to a review. The prettiest scene in the piece is 
the transformation scene, which is designed in excellent 
taste by Mr, Hicks, I have seen a great many transforma. 
tion scenes; and I have come to look upon them rather 
as bores than otherwise; but I must admit that the Astley’s scene 
surprised me considerably, I was particularly struck by Mr. Hicks’s 
good taste in avoiding those violent and startling contrasts of 
coloured foil which go far to spoil the effect of many displays of the 
kind. The harlequinade is up to the mark, but not beyond it, 
Mr. Rowella is a very excellent Clown—-and a very brave fellow 
into the bargain, for he was the Clown who distinguished himself so 
notably at the burning of the Surrey, two years ago, The panto- 
mime is quite successful. 

The HAYMARKET has discarded burlesque and pantomime for the 
present, and offers, as the principal attractions of the evening, a 
three-act comedy by Mr. Tom Taylor, called “ A Lesson for Life.” I 
remember seeing this piece three or four years ago, when it was played 
by the Civil Tervies Amateurs at the Lyceum and St, James's 
Theatres, I then thought it a very charming play—rather too 
didactic, perhaps, but otherwise unexceptionable, Since that 
time it has fi a victim to the dread necessity of “ writing 
up” several minor parts, in order to make them worthy the ac- 
ceptance of the actors who are to play them, An idiotic valet, badly 
played bd Mr. Clark, is made to run through the piece, in order to 
afford Mr, Sothern and Mr, Howe an opportunity of chaffing him 
in an ungentlemanly and ridiculous manner. Lord Greystoke has 
also been elaborated—and thereby ruined. Harry Vivian, now 
played by Mr. Sothern in his hardest and most unsatisfactory style, 
was, as 1 remember him, a gentlemanly scapegrace ; in Mr, Sothern’s 
hands he is an unmitigated cad, insulting every lady whom he 
meets in a manner which would ensure his being kicked out of any 

mtleman’s house before he had been a day in it, Mary Ford, the 

ine, is charmingly played by Miss Nelly Moore. Mr, Chippen- 
dale is a very stagey old Vicar, 


A COLLIERS’ STRIKE.—A strike of a noteworthy character has just 
occurred at the kdmund’s Main Colliery. About two years ago there was 
an explosion at this place, which resulted in the loes of many lives. The 
recent and more terrible disasters at the Oaks Colliery, in the same district, 
and at Talk-o’-th’-Hill, have had the effect of making the men look more to 
the adoption of measures for the prevention of explosions than they have 
done hitherto. One of the greatest dangers in mines arises from the 
use of gunpowder in blasting. The men at the Edmund's Main, wishing to 
do away with this cause of danger, have just asked for such an increase of 
pay as will enable them to cbtain about the same amount of wages by the 
slower process of getting coal without blasting as they can now by the more 
expeditions method. Their demand not being acceded to, the men remain 
out on strike, 

PROTECTION Ov LIFE FROM Fin®.—Mr. Sampson Low, jun., the 
secretary of the Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, has 
presented a report on the number of fires attended by the fire-escapes 
belonging to that society during the past year, He states that the number 
of calls to fires received have been 824, of which 111 were chimneys on fire, 
103 false alarms, and 610 fires. The society have eighty-five fire-escape 
stations, each one attended throughout the night by a conductor, and which 
extend from Holloway to Clapham, north and south, and from Bow to 
Kensington, east and west. entire force of the society numbers a 
hundred strong—viz., eighty-nine conductors, six supernumeraries, and five 
inspectors. Forty-eight persons have been rescued during the year from 
fire and forty-one from suffocation. At a fire in Catherine-street, Strand, 
Conductor Christianson rescued an Italian named Yolli by means of the 
esca| The man was just about to precipitate himself from a third- floor 
window, a height of nearly 50 ft., when the conductor arrived. Conductor 
Douglas saved nine persons from a fire in St. George’s-in-the-East on 
March 2 last. He found them in an attic, and, one by one, guided them 
down the escape, assisted by a police-constadle, The conductor was awarded 
the eociety’s silver medal, and the policeman who assisted him received a 
testimonial and a present of money. Conductor Shaw rescued four persons 
from a fire in Wilderness-row; Arnold four from a fire in Wells-street, 
Oxford-street ; Hutchins and Silk eight from a fire in Hampstead-road ; 
and Hayward and Wood five from a fire in Spitalfields, ‘The last-named 
conductor has saved fourteen lives during the year, and many other con- 
ductors six, Several intervening and outlying localities in Londen and the 
suburbs still require to be supplied with stations, but during the last eighteen 
months the have given all their attention to sustaining and 
strengthening their force, so that when called upon to relinquish their ar- 
rangements for n of life. te the Menereeitien Roscdot Works, 
as contemplated tire Act, it may be in ‘as efficient a state as 
possible. For the present, the continuance of this valuable force is entirely 


dependent upon voluntary contributions. 
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8T. JOHN'S OHURCH, CROYDON, RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


of Church-at near to the old palace of the Archbishops of | splendid arcade, In the chancel were some monuments of remark- 

DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF CROYDON CHURCH. | CGanerbury, aed’ was of great antiquity. It has alwaye'been | able antiquity and beauty, and among them those of Archbishops 
THE ancient parish church of St.John the Baptist, at Croydon, | regarded as one of the finest examples of ecclesiastical architecture | Sheldon, Grindal, and Whitgift. Archbishop Sheldon’s monument 
was on Saturday night last almost totally destroyed by fire. The | in Surrey. The building was surmounted by a lofty tower of flint | in marble was considered one of the most perfect pieces of 
edifice is situated in the lower portion of the town, at the end | and stone; and the pillars and arches in the interior formed a | sculpture in the country. Only a short time since the in- 
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SANGER’S CIRCUS, AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL: RACE WITH NEGRO JOCKEYS. 
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terior of the church was restored and beautified at a very large 
expense. The fire, which is supposed to have originated from 
the overheating of a flue near the communion-table for Sun- 
day service, was first discovered at about half-past ten o'clock, 
As speedily as possible the engine of the Croydon Volunteer Fire 
Brigade was upon the spot; but a considerable time elapsed before 
any supply of water could be obtained. When the local board's 
engine arrived it was found to be useless, owing to its machinery 
being frozen, So rapid was the spread of the flames, that in an 
hour the building was a complete ruin. During the progress of the 
fire, Fireman Lancaster, of the local board's brigade, received a com- 
pound fracture of the leg from a portion of the ruin falling upon 
him. ‘The parish papers and the communion plate were saved. The 
church was insured for about £10,000; bat it would require treble 
that amount to rebuild so substantial and noble a structure. 

We are indebted fur the following iculars regarding this 
ancient church to a correspondent who signs himself “ W. B.,” and 
who says that the notes supplied are from an unpublished work 
which he has prepared on the churches of Surrey :— ‘ 

“The parish church of St. John the Baptist, at Croydon, was a 
large and important building, standing at the bottom of the town, 
near the source of the River Wandle, It was the second finest 
church in the county, giving place only to St, Saviour’s, Southwark. 
It was uniformly in one style of architecture—Early Perpendicular— 
and was supposed to have been built by unbisher Chicheley, 
temp. Henry VI. It consisted of nave, with aisles and north and 
south porches, three chancels, a sacristy, and west tower. The 
materials used were flint exteriorly and stone within, filled up with 
chalk and rubble, The building was much injored about thirty 
years _ by & coating of compo, which was plastered over the 
whole ci Bf except the tower. Parts of this compo have lately 
been removed from the north side and the original flint exposed. 
The tower (still standing) is lofty, but looks less lofty than it is 
from its massiveness, It is in five s' , the lowest containing a 
moulded doorway under a square hood, with Chicheley’s arms in its 
spandrils. Above it is a broad but not lofty window of five lights. 
The third and fourth stages contain a small window of one light on 
each face; and in the highest stage, also on each face, a lofty 
window of two lights, transomed. Each face of the tower has two 
fine rectangular graduated buttresses ; the top is battlemented, aud 
at each angle rise small embattled octagon turrets, from which rise 
crocketed pinnacles. The newel stair is at the north-east, 

“The church underwent a restoration by Scott in 1851, when new 
clerestory windows were inserted, the tower arch opened to the 
church, the roofs renewed and elevated, and the whole new-seated 
and fit'ed up with a great degree of comfort and elegance, The north 
porch dated only from 1829. Its inner doorway was ancient, with 
quartrefoiled spandrils, The south porch (little injured by the 
flames) is large and ancient, and unrestored, Above it is a parvis 
chamber and a small square tower containing a stair, This porch 
has a groined roof. 

“The windows of the nave—five on the north and four on the 
south sides—were lofty and uniform, each of three lights transomed 
with plain but rather uncommon head-tracery, The new cleresto 
windows were square-headed, of three lights each, all filled wit 
modern quarried glass, The interior of the church was striking and 
very fine, The nave was separated from the aisles by light, lofty, 
clustered columns, supporting on each side five nobly-moulded 
arches. An embattled stringcourse ran above them in the place of 
a triforium, The main chancel arch, of the same design as those in 
the nave, was very lofty and cathedral-like. The centre chancel 
was divided from side chancels by two arches, continuations of 
those in the nave, and ‘of the same height and breadth ; also LY 
modern perclose screens of wood, very light and graceful. The nort! 
and south chancel arches were of the same character as the rest, 
The tower arch, opening into the church, was more deeply moulded 
than any, The roof beneath the belfry was of stone, finely groined, 
and in the angles were elaborate sculptured brackets of foliage and 
flowers. The old rood screen, filled with glass, did duty at the west 
door as a preventer of draught, Inside the north and south doors 
were benatures—still remaining, but much mutilated; that at the 
north late Decorated, the oldest thing here probably ; that at the 
south plainer, with a trefoiled head. 

“The great east window, of six lights, transomed, with tracery in 
its head, was filled with modern coloured glass, not particularly good, 
which remark applies to all the other stained windows here. ‘The 
east windows in the chaucels, of five lights each, were of very late 
Perpendicular, if not of debased character. There were two. The 
windows also in each chuncel, The central chancel extended some 
feet beyond the side ones, with windows on the south. The aisles 
had west windows, containing the best tracery in the church, Most 
of the tracery throughout the lower range of windows still remains 
in a more or less preserved condition. 

“A unique feature of Croydon church was its splendid series of 
corbels or brackets, nearly a hundred in all, supporting the springings 
of the arches and roof timbers. They were nearly all grotesque, 
representing animals and human faces; one or two of the latter 
being, however, of rare beauty. No two of these corbels were 
alike. Two of them remained for four centuries, etill unhewn and 
unfinished. 

“ Near to the step of the chancel stood an ancient brass eagle. 
There was a priest's door in its proper place, and a sacristy door also, 
he roofs were of lofty pitch, and all new; the chancel had a cradle 
roof, the aisles and side chanceis flat ones : all were of timber. The 
organ was @ celebrated one. The tower contained eight bells, cast in 
1738, which played the tune ‘ Hanover’ every six hours. 

“The font was large and handsome, of the same date as the 
church, an octagon, with quartrefoiled facets containing roses and 
faces alternately. 

“The monuments of the church were historical, and are now all 
utterly ruined, In the norch chaucel, called Heron's Chancel, was 
an enormous Elizabethau oue of white stone to Nicholas Heron, 
1508; over it hung a helmet; near to it was a plain altar tomb to 
Elias Davy, 1459, an early beaefacvor to Croydon, Here was a small 
bas-relief ‘by Fiaxman to Ann Bowling. The middle chancel con- 
tained a handsome Elizabethan monument, 1573, with two full 
coloured kneeling figures, bearing the following quaint poetical 
inscription :— 

Here lyeth buried the corpee, 

Of Master Henry Mill, 
Citizen and grocer, 


Elizabeth Mill, his loving wyf, 
Lyeth also buried heare, 
Who sixteen children did him beare, 


Of London's famous cittie ; The blessing of the Lord : 
Alderman and sometime shrive, Hight of them sonnes, and the other 
A man of pradent skill ; 8 [sic] 


Were dunghters, This is cleare, 
A witness sure of mutuall love 
And signe of great accorde, 
Whose soule among the Patriarchs, 
In faithful Abram’s brest, 
Though bodie hers be wrapt in clay, 
We hope in joye doth reste. 


Some beautifully-proportioned columns, with gilt caps, further 
oinamented this little monument. 

“ Bat the glory of Croydon church was in the monuments of three 
Archbishops of Canterbury, Grindal, Whitgift, and Sheldon. Grindal, 
tov pious to please his Queen, who deprived him of his otfice for his 
favour to the Puritans, died in 1583, and was buried here. His 
tomb, in the main chancel, bore a lifesized recumbent effigy of the 
good prelate, a faithful likeness, doubtless, retaining up to last 
Saturday all its primitive colours, Around it were several emble- 
matic figures in the Cinquo-Sexto style, some of them raceful. 
In the south chancel was the monument of Whitgift; 1604, a copy 
of Grindal’s, except the likeness, Near it was a finely-chiselled 
monument to Archbishop She'don, 1678, exhibiting, however, the 
great falling-off in ecclesiastical art since the beginning of the 
century. This was all in white and black marble, The 
Archbishop, lifesize, with his mitre on, reclined as certainly 
in life he never did, in a sarcophagus, on three sides of which was 
carved a whole Golgotha of skulls, boues, dc., splendidly done, and 
reminding one of Roubillac’s works in Westminster Abbey. This 
has always been considered ¢he monument of the church. Teewern 


Charitable unto the poor, 
And always full of pittie ; 
Whose soul we hope doth rest in bliss, 
Whose joye doth still abounde, 
Though bodie his full deep do lie 
In earth heare underground. 
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the monuments of Whitgift and Sheldon was the upright and mag- 
nificent tomb of Thomas Warham, dating from 1478. This was the 
finest thing here. A copy of it isin Beddington church, to one of 
the Carews; and one similar to it may be seen in the chancel of 
Lambeth church. Matrices of brass remained in it, and it always 
bore the deceased's helmet. A pleasing small monument to T. 
Murgatroyd, 1610 ; aud a plain ancient tomb in the north aisle, under 
a flat arch, completed the important monuments. Other Arch- 
bishops, as Herring and Potter, were buried here, but without monu- 
ments, There was a brass, concealed from view, to S. Gabriel, 
priest, 1515, One or two matrices remained in the north chancel,” 


SANCER’S- CIRCUS AND HIPPODROME. 


Tue Agricultural Hall has been once more converted into an 
arena for horsemanship, a purpose to which its spacious area is well 
adapted, and no better guarantee could be given of the excellence of 
the company engaged than the intimation of its identity with that 
of “Sanger’s Circus,” whose elaborately-coloured posters have for 
years so picturesquely emblazoned the dead walls of all the principal 
towns in the kingdom, The hall is gaily decorated with flags and 
banners suggestive of every nationality, is brilliantly lighted with 
innumerable gas-jete, and is so commodiously arranged for spectators 
that thousands of persons may simultaneously witness the rapid 
movements of the equestrians from one end of the building to the 
other without inconveniencing themselves or their neighbours, The 
ring is larger by fifteen yards than usual, and the entertainment 
furnished by Messrs, Sanger'’s troupe is exceedingly good of its 
kind. Airec, the equilibrium gymnast, as he is styled, pér- 
forms some astonishing feats whilst ascending and descendi 
a rope slung perpendicularly; the “great Polandric Spri 
displays some curious accomplishments siguificant of the great 
success .with which he has cultivated the literally high 
art of “polandering ;” and Eugene on the flying trapeze, particu- 
larly if he would dispense with some needlessly perilous explvits, 
will be found worthy of favourable comparison with the daring 
Leotard, who first associated his name with those singular aérial 
flights. The most difficult feats of equestrianism are gracefully 
execnted by Miss Julia Burdet Sanger u,on a bare-backed charger ; 
Malle. Keribel leaps forward and backward through the smallest- 
sized hoops, diminished at last to a “ bailoon” said to be only 12 in, in 
diameter; and Malle, Rose Ethair and Malle, Leopoldini Gaertner 
win the warmest of plaudits when they respectively introduce their 
performing and highly-trained horses Satan and Borgia to the 
admiring gaze of the multitude, The vaulting, which extends 
over nine horses and a pyramid of men placed upon them, is 
very striking; and the double somersaults of Messrs. Purvis 
and Elbin are thrown with remarkable dexterity, When the spec- 
tators have become sufficiently dizay with the rapid gyrations of 


M. Nicolo Pledge on the corde elastique, have adequately admired’ 


the sagacity of the performing elephant, and have go to their 
heart’s content the whimsicalities of the clowns, Holloway and 
Elbin, as well as the gymnastic exploits of those boneless grotesques 
Les Freres de Castro, the hippodrome furnishes fresh sources of 
excitement. A fine stud of horses is of itself no small attraction to 
English eyes; but when these animals are seen rushing round the 
course, and variously engaged in handicap ftat faces, chariot-races, 
Roman races, and so “Tas the appearance of the eager throng 
in the outer ring vividly recalls the aspect of Epsom on the Derby 
Day. The concluding gathering of all the forces on the establish- 
ment, brilliantly equipped and nmstering under the banver which 
signifies this to be ** The Congress of the Monarchs,” is a most im- 
posing pageant, bringing the equestrian enterteinment to a highly 
effective climax, An excellent brass band, under the leadership of 
Mr, J. H. Emidy, enlivens the performances ; and when the establish- 
ment, which includes twenty Bedouin Arabs and some zoological 
members of the company, is displayed in its full strength, there can be 
no complaint among the visitors to the Agricultural Hull of not 
having obtained an abundant shilling’s- worth. 

Misfortune, however undeserved, has already attended the per- 
formances here. On Boxing Night one of the ostlers fell under the 
feet of the horse he was leading in the grand procession, and was 
found to be dead when extricated. There was no means of account- 
ing for the occurrence, except on the supposition that a sudden 
attack of concussion of the brain, from which it was found the poor 
fellow had suffered, had caused his fall, and that the injuries he then 
sustained accelerated his unhappy fate. 

On the oceasion when we ourselves visited the circus, what seemed 
to be two accidents occurred. There were “ spills,” both in the race 
called the “Islington Steeplechase” and in the race with coloured 
jockeys, If these events were premeditated and a regular part of 
the performance, we caanot help thinking they constitute a rather 
rough species of “ horse-play.” 


“THE FROZEN MILLPOND.” 


In these times, when the ngly in art—especially as applied to 
book illustration—runs riot, when to produce a striking monstrosity 
is deemed a proof of genius, it is truly refreshing to meet with a 
drawing so true to nature as Mr, Willis’s “ Frozen Millpond,” and 
which so a the scenés, and pastimes, and performances 
of our youth, We—the present writer—were reared in the north, 
where few seasons passed whivh did not afford opportunities for 
curling-matches on the upper reaches of even the Tweed, the Clyde, 
the Forth, and the Tay ; and where certainly every millpond fur- 
nished an arena for the sliding sport of schoolboys, if not for “the 
roaring play ” of adults. Many a time and oft have we engaged in 
the * tarks, * and met with some of the mishaps, which occupy the 
young rogues in Mr. Willis’s picture. We have “kept the pot 
aboilin’,” “knocked at the cobbler’s door,” played “ curcuddy,” had 
many a fall, got even an occasional ducking, and, on going 
home at night with, may be, a cut lip, a contused eye, 
a broken head, or frozen garments, have beeu “ warmed up” with a 
smart caning, by way of consolation and encouragement. If the ice 
was brittle, what sport it was to push timid fellows to the brink of 
the dangerous spots! What fan to trip up awkward performers on 
the slide! And then, the last thing st night, you know, how 
clever it was to cuta hole in the ice, so that the water might flow over 
the surface—aa, according to the laws governing the contracting and 
expauding of liquids under the influence of cold, it was bound to 
flow—so that the night's frost might act upon it, and, by freezing 
above the old ice, greatly strengthen the ice for future operations ! 
All this, after the lapse of more years than we care to mention, is 
brought vividly back to memory by Mr. Willis’s drawing; and we 
have te thank him for the pleasure of becoming # boy again for a 
brief season, We doubt not that many of our readers will feel 
themselves under a siwilar obligation. 


THE RITUALISTS.—We learn from a trustworthy source that two laymen 
belonging to the Ritualistic party have each provided £1000, which they 
have banked and intend to use in promoting suits against certain Low- 
Church clergymen, should any attack, as is threatened, be made upon St. 
Mary Magdelene’s, Munster-square, or St. Alban’s, Holborn. Evidence of 
several notorious breaches of the plaip letter of the Kubric is said to have 
been obtained on the direcc testimony of well qualificd observers at the 
parish churches of St, Marylebone and St. Mary, Islington, the clergymen 
of which have joined in protesting against Ritualism.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

SALMON-POACHING ON THE WYE.—On the Wye there is a large and 
organised band of poachers known as “ Rebecca and her daughters.” 
Recently there was a collision between a large party of water bailiffs 
and gamekeepers and a gang of about twenty poachers, in which several 
men were injured, Four of the poachers were captured, This encounter 
and capture served to dispel a belief entertained by many that these salmon- 
poachers were poor, needy labourers, and has shown that “ Rebecca and 
her daughters” are chiefly composed of the largest occupiers of lana in the 
district ; for twoof the persons captured are the sonsof one of the wealthiest 
farmers thereabouts, and it is now well known that the majority of the 
gang are men well todo. The four prisoners were brought up at Benybont 
Petty Sessions on the 27th and 28th ult. The occasion drew together the 
whole population of the district for many miles round, and the greatest 
excitement prevailed. Mr. Evans, the magistrate, after giving the pri- 
soners a lecture, discharged them. The Fishery Board have, however, re- 
solved to lay the case beiore the Home Secretary. 


MR. BRIGHT, MP., AND HIS CENSORS. 
MR, H, D, SEYMOUR, M.P. 

Mr. Danny Seymour, M.P., has addressed the followin letter 
to Mr. Bright in addition to that which appeared in our last week’s 
Number :— 

Atheneum Club, Jan. 3. 

My dear Bright,—I am sorry to be oliged to trouble you with anocuer 
letter; but as it is your speeches, and not your brother's, which 1 have 
written about, and for which Iam called to account, I prefcr to communicate 
directly with you. 

I never saw Mr. Morley’s letters to your brother till I read them yesterday 
in the Zines, and I was surprised to find that the explanations wh ch I had 
sent to Mr. Morley near the beginning of the correspondence had, doubtless 
from an extreme press of business, never been communicated to Mr. Jacob 
Bright, but an erroneous impression was conveyed in Mr. Morley’s second 

etter. 

In the Times of Oct. 17, page 7, column 5 from the left, line 14, I find these 
words :—* But I deny altogether that the rich alone are qualified to legislate 
for the poor; and more than that, the poor alone would be qualified to 
legislate for the rich.” 

A man can hardly be called poor who has an independence, however small; 
the poor man, as I understand the term, is he who lives from hand to mouth 
who has been either unable or unwilling to save, and who has generally re- 
ceived an education far inferior to what [ think he ought to have. Now, I 
repeat that if you put legislation entirely into the hands of these persons, as 
you are represented to have-expressed a willingness to do, they would fall into 
the hands of designing men, or enthusiasts; measures would be proposed 
inimical to the propertied classes, who would resist by force if necessary, 
and a civil war, such as we saw in France, would be the consequence. I 
think I am perfectly justified in drawing these conclusions, if you really 
said what has been attributed to you. Mr. Jacob Bright says you did not, 
and gives an entirely different version, in the spirit of which I cordially 
ggree, and which I at once accept as correct. I conclude that the Times’ 
reporter mistook your words, 1am glad that Mr. Jacob Bright has raised 
the question, as it has cleared up a point on which many others, like myself, 
may have had misconceptions, and about which I should be sorry that your 
real views should be misunderstood. 

With regard to the other point to which Mr. Jacob Bright has alluded, I 
admit that he convicted meof an error, although a very small one. It was 
a mistake of a singie word, for which I have never ceased apologising. 
* All” was printed, instead of “half ;"’ but this did not in the least affect, 
my argument. The statement that half the land of England is in the hands 
ot 150 proprietors, I humbly submit, deserves the epithet I applied to it; 
and I respectfully beg to say that such statements appear to me blemishes 
in your matchless oratory, because the object of eloquence is to persuade, 
and men hesitate to believe if they cannot depend upon the facts on which 
the conclusions of the speaker are based. In some minds, also—though not 
in mine—it throws a doubt on the bona fides of the orator, because the 
greater portion of the audience cannot mquire for themselves, and accept 
whatever you tell them on your high authority. You are presumed to know 
this; and therefore, if you mislead them, you are naturally held responsible, 

I have endeavoured now to justify myself where 1 think I was right, and 
frank!y to apologi-e for my error where | was wrong. 1 think 1 have given 
anexplanation which will appear satisfactory in the eyes of ail just and fair 
men; and as for those who are not just and fair, I think it my duty to 
regard them with the indifference they deserve,—I remain, yours truly, 

J, Bright, Eeq. HENRY D, SEYMOUR. 

P.S.—As your brother has attacked me and sent his letter direct to the 
newspapers, without previously furnishing me with a copy, I am compelled 
to adopt the same line in my defence, 


MR. RICHARD GARTH, Q.C,, M.P. 


The following correspondence has passed between Mr. Bright, 
M.P, and Mr, Richard Garth, the newly-elected member for 


Guildford :— 
Rochdale, Dec. 24, 1866, 

Sir,—Through the courtesy of an elector for Guildford [ lave reevived 
a handbill printed by Mr. Stent, printer, stationer, &c., Guildford, pur- 
porting to contain a report of a speech delivered by you to an ‘‘ enthusiastic 
meeting of Mr, Garth's supporters, held at the White Hart Hotel, Friday 
evening, Dec, 14, 1866." I wish to call your attention to some y ages in 
this speech. 1 pass by much which is open to criticism, aud contine myself 
to certain exact statements to which you appear to have committed your- 
self :—1. You ask, ** What has Mr. Bright done for his own people ? Has he 
ever stood for his own place? Dare he ever stand for it? Not he! He has 
been hooted away from his own premises; his own people distrust him.” 
2. You ask, ‘* What did he do in the cotton famiie? When thousands of 
men were out of employment, when people down here who had no direct 
interest in the matter subscribed so lhberally—why, he did not subscribe a 
halfpenny.” 3. You say, ‘I will tell you what he did, He wanted to give 
them a loan which was to be repaid in so many years, so that during those 
years he would have these people as bis serfs at his beck and call to do what 
he pleased with, and to prevent their rising when he chose to put wages 
at whatever rate he liked.” You state that I have not answered charges 
of a similar kind made against me, and you therefore assume that they are 
true. 1 cannot stoop to reply to the folly and the slander of every poor Tory 
partisan who aseails me, and I should not have noticed you but tor the fact 
that you are a member of the House of Commons. 1 am qaite sure you will 
not venture to say on the floor of Parliament, where I could meet you, what 
you have had the courage to say at the White Hart in Guildford, and there- 
fore I address this letter to you rather than wait till the opening of Parlia- 
ment, With regard to the paragraph which I have marked No. 1, 1 beg to 
tell you that the only part of it which is not false is that which assumes or 
asserts that I have not stood as a candidate for the borough of Rochdale. I 
have not been a candidate for this borough, though on several occasions I 
have been asked to stand by the most eminent men of the Liberal party, 
which has a large majority in the borough. 1 believe there is not 
respectable man in Rochdale, of your own party, who will 
not admit that if I bad wished it, and had consented to 
leave the great constituency which has for nine years past honoured 
me with its confidence, i might, at this moment, have been the 
Parliamentary representative of this borough. The rest of the paragraph 
marked No, | is simply a falsehood in every part of it, Of the assertion in 
paragraph No, 2 1 may say the same, It is falsehood in every part of it, 
1 am not in the habit of boasting of what I give, and I shall not now enter 
into particulars that I may confute you. 1 may say that, after we had 
subscribed as largely as any other firm in the town, my only complaint 
against the relief committee in this district was that it did not make further 
calls upon the millowners here before it applied for assistance from the 
general fund at the disposal of the committee in Manchester, I may say 
further that, according to my means, I believe [did not fall short of what 
was done by any other contributor to the fund, whether in or out of this 
county. Possibly you are not aware of the fact that the largest sam given 
by any contributor to the fund is but a trifle when compared with the losses 
suffered by nearly all the firms in the cotton trade during the disastrous yeara 
of the American war. In paragraph No. 3 you make @ strange assertion both 
as to fact and motive. [ am obliged to tell you that the whole paragraph 
is false from beginning to end. You must be singularly ignorant of 
the condition and temper of the working men of this district to 
imagine that any employer can have them “ as his serfs at his beck aud call, 
to do what he plea-es with, and to prevent their rising when he chooses to 
put wages at whatever rate he likes,"”, I have now cailed your attention to 
some statements of your speech. I say that these statements are talse— 
wholly and absolutely false. If you knew them to be false when you made 
them, I need not write the word which would properly describe you. If 
you wade them, not knowing whether they were true or false, | can only 
pity your disregard of all honourable feeling and caution when dealing 
with the character of your opponents. Ido uot expect you will deny the 
accuracy of the report uf your speech, for [ find that you repeated the sub- 
stance of the slanders in your speech at the nomination for Guildfurd. I do 
not expect that you will attempt to prove the charges you have made, for 
that I know to be impossible. Whether you will retract what you lave said, 
and express sorrow for having said it, will depend on whether, being a 
Queen's Counsel and a member of Parliament, you pos-ess the qualities which 
are never found wanting in the charucter of a gentleman. 

1 arn, respecttully JOUN BRIGHT, 
R, Garth, Eaq., M.P., 3, Paper buildings, Temple. 


Temple, Jan. 3. 

Sir,—I have already explained to you my reasons for not replying earlier 
to your letter of the 24th of last month, I was anxious, in justice 
to you as well as to myself, to put you in possession, as far as I vould 
of the sources of information upon which the statements I made at Guild: 
ford, and of which you complain, were founded. I have no personal know- 
ledge either of yourself or of ochdale, and my impressions have been derived 
partly from your own speeches and partly from correspondence and other 
statements which have appeared from time to time in the publie prints. I 
have not yet been able te lay my hand upon some of these ; but | would call 
your attention to two speeches which I had recently read, and which, no 
donbt, were fresh in my memory at the time when I addressed my friends 
at Guildford. The first of these is a speech of Mr. Pope Hennes:y, addressed 
to the electors of the county of Wexford, and reported iu the Z'vnes of 
Nov. 6 last, from which the following is an extract :—* He is a great manu- 
facturer, and he employs what he calls a good many hands; . . . he 
employs @ large number of human beings—men, women, and children, 
Now, no man stands up sv stoutly fer his own strong c'ass as against the 
weak. instruments they employ as Mr. Bright; he was a leader in the 
defence of the cruel old sysiem of slavery, of di-ease, of ignorance, 
of shortened, unhappy lives which the Factory Acts have success- 
fully attacked. Hardly two years have passed since, at a meeting 
of the magnates of Manchester, he boasted of his former opposition to the 
Factory Acts, and said he should be prepared to do-the same again. He 
kept his word ; for when the Luce Factories Bill was before the House, and 
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the Bleachworks Bill, and a bill to give some protection to the poor girls 
who work in the Bradford warehouses, he was not only present, but violent 
in his opposition to those salutary and benevolent acts. He fought, and the 
other Radical manufacturers with kim, for what he deemed to be a sort of 
property of his—the right of doing what he liked with his own workpeople. 
He carried his class feelings even below the surface of the earth, and when 
the Mines Regulation Bill was before Parliament he and his class would not 
kive the smallest help to the miner to get better ventilation or greater safety 
from accidents, simp'y because better ventilation and greater safety 
mean additional expense tothe minecowner. . . . In 1861 a deputation 
from the miners cime to London, and presented me with an address of 
thanks for some little services I tried to render them, and from those men 
I heard a unanimous condemnation of Mr. Bright.” The other speech to 
which I allude (and of which printed copies have, I believe, been 
widely circulated) was delivered by Mr. Ferrand to the Working Men's 
Conservative Association at Bradford, om the 20th of November last. 
In this speech Mr. Ferrand says :—‘‘ I have watched Mr. Bright for years, 
and although, as I have told you, he is possessed of marvellous powers of 
eloquence, a greater political coward never entered the House of Com- 
mons. . I never heard him make a speech which inculcated peace 
and good-will among men ; but, on the contrary, he has always tried to set 
the different classes of the community against each other, and thereby to 


FINE ARTS. 
THE EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES BY THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS, 

Tne Old Society has disappointed us more than once of late. The 
reason of the disappointment is obvious enough: a glance at the 
catalogue of sketches and studies will explain it, Names which 
have but small claim to a place in the roll of members are followed 
by such portentous rows of figures that we can hardly be surprised 
to find that we have to go over many superficial feet of “ sketching” 
which can claim to be little better than paper-staining, before we 
come to “the genuine article.” 

It is much to be regretted that Messrs, Gastineau and Collingwood 
Smith, with some others, whose names we have neither time nor 
inclination to set down, have not followed the example of Mr. Burne 
Jones, That gentleman, we rejoice to see—for it proves that he 

qualities which may lead him to correct faults that now 
overlie virtues—has the —_ sense to withhold the crudities with 
which he last year inundated the gallery, He has been severely 


encourage bloodshed. For twenty-five years I have worked with you, work- fies et 
ing men of Bradford, in obtaining many great and conciliating measures | handled—ve severely handled—by the critics, and not vers 
from Parliament, while he has opposed them all, During that time I never | reasonably, We trust that the severity of the lesson will be promptly 


beneficial; and that this year he wi'l lay aside affectation and 


heard him speak a word in favour of working men in the House of h j 
assume sound drawing ; avoid extravagance and cultivate nature. He 


Commons, You have been reminded of what his conduct was in Lancashire 
during the cotton famine, He took no , either in purse or person, to 
relieve the distress in his native county ; but when I met, at Manchester, a 
great assembly of delegates from the cotton districts of Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, and Yorkshire, they unanimously declared that England had 
no more bitter enemy than Mr, Bright, and that he was detested by all the 
working men in Lancashire.” I can hardly suppose that your attention, 
as a public man, has not been directed to these passages; and I am 
not aware that they have ever been contradicted. I had seen other 
public statements, and I had heard reports evincing your unpopularit; 

among the working classes at Rochdale and in Lancashire generally ; and 

certainly did believe that you were unpopular there. You admit that you 
never stood for Rochdale, although you have been invited to do so b ad 
friends; and it was, therefore. surely not unreasonabie that I shoul rm 
an opinion, which I believe I share in common with many others, that, if 
you had stood for Rochdale, you would not have been successful. My views 
in this respect may have been erroneous; but I consider that I had a perfect 
right to entertain those views and to express them. I also most firmly 
believed, from statements and reports which I had seen and heard, that you 
had been hooted from your own premises and were distrusted by your work- 
people; but, as you tell me that what I said in this respect was wholly 


artist of originality and power. 

We fear, however, that the comment we have made on Mr. Jones's 
absence will not apply to the gentlemen whom we exhorted to follow 
the example of his abstinence. If they were to lie by for a time we 
cannot but fear that they would lose the only merit they now 

: the frnitful facility that covers the walls of the Old 


mind, and utterly a in purpose, 
We note with regret 


could he possibly be found without any sketches for exhibition. 

The members of the Society in their race for fame do not, by any 
means, present the exciting spectacle which most delights the poet | 
of St. Derby. You could not “cover them with a hat.” A smail 


without foundation, I of course take it for granted that I was misinformed ; and select ty make the running, and more than a few are 
and I beg not only to retract my statement, but to express my sincere ‘ : ” teal - Se 
regret for having made it. With regard to the other paragraphs of which pe sen se gly ager agence Be rs oe in cr 
you complain, I must observe that the report of my speech is in some | Catalogue Oo! a ’ es with others, trots wit 


a certain number, and gallops with a fourth division. 

Among those who uphold the honour of the society with the 
greatest success, Mr. Walker stands foremost, In his painting there 
is less of the uncertainty which of late has been observable in his 
book illustration. He contributes but four small sketches to the 
winter exhibition, but each of them isa gem. There is possibly a 
trifle of affectation observable in No. 352, if we must be stern] 
critical, but No. 413 is simply delightful. “The Street, Cookham ” 
(360) is a marvellous venlia ation. About No. 385 we are not so 
enthusiastic. Mr. Shields runs Mr. Walker hardest, and since he 
first exhibited he has rma decreased the distance between 
them. He, like Mr. Walker and the wiser members, prefers to give 
a few conscientious works, rather than crowd the walls with slight 
and haphazard notes. We must admit that Messrs, Walker and 


respects inaccurate. I disclaim having ever said or intended to say, 
‘that you had not subscribed a halfpenny” in aid of the distress which 
prevailed during the cotton famine. 1 sincerely hope and trust that 
there was no manufacturer in any of the cotton districts against whom 
such a charge could justly be made. But I believe that I am quite correct 
in supposing that at Rochdale, in the month of January, 1862, you did pro- 
pose or suggest that, instead of raising further subscriptions, the poor-law 
guardians, or the millowners, or both, should lend sums of money to the 
distressed operatives, upon the understanding that such loans should be 
repaid out of their earnings as soon as they should be restored to work. It 
was this proposition of yours to which I alluded, and upon which I animad- 
verted in my speech at Guildford ; and I certainly was of opinion then, and 
1 am so still, that the effect of such a scheme as you propozed would 
have been to entail a very heavy load of obligation upon the working 
men, whieh would have placed them, possibly for years, in great measure 
under the control of their employers, who might have exercised that control 
either in regulating the amount of wages or in other ways; and I was, and 
ani still, further of opinion that to have carried out your proposition at such 
a time and under such circumstances would have been by no means a liberal 
or generous policy towards the distressed operatives, It is almost unneces- 
sury to add that you are quite at liberty to make any use you please of this 
letter, l am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
John Bright, Esq. RICHARD GARTH, 


Rochdale, Jan. 6, 1867. 

Sir,— Your letter of yesterday has just arrived, and I find it almost precisely 
what L expected, After a week's search, you have not found a single fact 
io establish the gross charges brought against me in your speech at Guild- 
ford. Instead of facts and proofs, you fill three pages of your letter with 
estracts from speeches of Mr. Ferrand and Mr, Hennessy, which speeches 
have doubtless been spoken, but which I have never read. I will give you 
an anecdote of Mr, Ferrand, Atout twenty years ago he was in the House 
of Commons, and on one occasion he made a ferocious and vulgar attack on 
my lamented friend Mr. Oobden. At the conclusion of his speech Mr. 
Byrg, then memher for Middlesex, one of the most respectable members 
ot the House, came up to Mr, Cobden, and said to him, “ Don’t trouble 
jourself about him. Ibave been in the Heuse for fifty years, and no 
such ruffian has been here before in my time.” You will not be sur- 
prised, therefore, that I do not trouble myself with what Mr. Ferrand 
inay say. But in what Mr. Ferrand and Mr, Hennessy have said I find no 
proof of the truth of what you have said, Yeu made three charges of the 
tivst distinct character—that I had been hooted from my own premiscs— 
that L have not given ‘ta halfpenny” to the relief of the distress in these 
Cistricts—and that I wished to support the euffering workmen by loans, 
that | might bave them at my “beck and call,” “to do what I pleased 
with,” end to prevent their rising when I chose ‘ to put wages at whatever 
rate Lliked.” Your authority for the firat charge is evidently such that 
):u dare not produce it; it is not even equal to the authority of Mr, 
‘errand and Mr, Hennessy, and, therefore, you retract it. The second 
clouge you escape from by denying the accuracy of the report, without 
eeying what you actually did say in place of what you are reported to have 
With r. gard to the third charge, you seek to avoid it by expressing 
av opinion that if money were lent to families in distress it would 
be burdensome to repay it, which nobody doubts; but you express no 
ivgret that you charged me with recommending a system of loans 
in order that I might use them as ameans of oppressing the workmen 
during the period that would be required for the repayment of the loans. 
My object in suggesting loans wasto give relief in such a manner, to a large 
bumber of persons, as would not bring them into the list of ordinary 
juupers and would not wound their honourable pride; and if the distress 
hai lasted only a few months, as was then hoped would be the case, the 
} len would have been practicable, and might have been adopted with great 
vdvantage, On a review of your speech and your letter, I come to this con- 
ciusion—that you wished to get into Parliament and were not particular as 
to the path which might lead to it. You threw dirt during your canvass, 
doubtless knowing that, if needful, you could eat it afterwards. There are 
many men who go “ through dirt to dignities,” and I suspect you have no 
objection to be one of them, 

lam, with whatever respect is due to you, yours, &c, 

duchard Garth, Esq., M.P., Temple, London, 


pictures that exactly come under those definitions; but, on the 
other hand, the gentlemen who auswer exactly to the requirements 
of the display in the winter, send to the summer collection, of pre- 
sumedly finished works, things which could only pass muster as 
sketches. Mr. Shields in his “No, you shan't go, Uncle!” (96) 
realises the actions and proportions of children with a truth that has 
seldom been equalled. “Gipsy Esther” (317) is another bit of 
realism which should be compared with the stage “ gipsies” 
usually offered us by artista, 

Mr. J. D. Watson exhibits some of his studies for ‘“ The Pilgrim's 
Progress ” (82), one of the finest examples of character-illustration 
we have had for some centuries. “A Blacksmith’s Shop” (356) and 
“ A Kitchen, Cookham” (393) prove that he has not forgotten, in 
his study of figure-drawing, the by no means minor importance of 
scenery and detail. 

One of the finest “notes of colour” in the gallery—a veritable 
sketch, stamped with the evidence of genius—is a little picture of 
“ Backs of Houses in Soho” (7U), by Mr, Boyce, who exhibits a large- 
ish number of studies, every one of which is admirable. 

Mr. Lundgren appears to be meditating a series of pictures to 
illustrate the history of the arts. “ Dante and-Giotto” (123) and 
“Michael Angelo and Lorenzo de Medici” (180) are spoken of as 
“ studies for fresco” in the catalogue, It is too much to hope that 
frescoes of such great merit are commissioned by Government. 

Mr, Naftel is a painter of such rare talent that we feel sure he 
needs but to have his attention drawn to a fault and it will be 
instantly corrected. In the sketches exhibited this winter he shows 
wausisiaaniy too strong a leaning to the use of a purple tone in his 
landscapes. It is, rather, a “ magenta” hue—a colour rarely dis- 
cernible in nature. We know how subtly the eye of an artist can 
anatomise the pleasure derivable from colour, and we incline to 
believe that the knowledge of how much of the loveliness of dis- 
tances is dneto the large admixture of purple with the undertones 
has led Mr. Naftel to use it with too free a hand. 

Mr. Hunt is represented by some remarkable studies of peculiar 
effects, “ Framwellgate Bridge ’’ (32) and “Elvet Bridge” (41)— 
more especially the latter—are most masterly. Mr. Lamont does 
not seem to improve. “The Wandering Minstrel ” gt is lacking 
in vigour both of colour and of composing ; and “ In the Patio ” (153) 
seems feeble. The smaller sketches on the screens, “The Tricolor” 
ag and “ Between Lights” (361), do far more justice to his powers. 

r, Smallfield shows to the best advantage in his little snatch of 
landscape—a mere study possibly for background, but it seems to 
indicate a new field for his genius. “ Chalk Roads in Sussex” (176) 
can hardly be surpassed for truth and realism even by some of 
Mr. Boyce’s best works ; and that is very hich praise indeed. 

Mr, Samuel Jackson is very welcome! His sketches remind us 
of his earlier works, before mannerism and aa be we fear, 
their too frequent companions, indolence and neglect of nature—had 
reduced one of our most promising water-colourists to a level with 
the prolific studio-naturalists whose manufactures make landscape 
stale, flat, and unprofitable. 25 

Mesars. Rosenberg and Newton maintain the high position they 
have so well earned in the society. Mr. Holland, Mr, Jenkins, 
Mr. Branwhite, Mr. Davideon, and Mr, S, Read—a noble array of 
known names—ali do work worthy of their reputation. Of artists 
with such established fame as Messrs, Gilbert, Brittan Willis, 
Dodgson, Dancan, and Birket Foster, we need say no more than 
that they contribute their share to the collection, and do their best 
to counteract the monotony which the superabundant energy of 
other members induces, 


ANOTHER FATAL COLLIERY ACCIDENT.—On Friday week an accident 
occurred at the Courthouse pits, Kingawinford, about three miles from the 
town of Stourbridge, and the property of Mr. Benjamin Gibbons. It 
appears from inquiries made upon the spot that during the whole of 
Thureday night week the engine was engaged in pumping the water out of 
the “sump,” or well, at the bottom of the shaft, in which the water from 
the working is collected. While the work of the ) ¢ is going on the “sump” 
is covered with strong planks, It was the duty of James Brooks and Thomas 
Marsh to take the planks down to cover the “ sump” in the pit in question, 
and about a quarter to six they proceeded to do so. They stepped on the 
cage, and the banksman gave the word to the engine-tender to lower the 
twomen. ‘The engine had made but one revolution when a jerk was heard, 
followed immediately by the dreadful sound of the cage, planks, and men 
crashing down the shaft. The jerk that was heard proved to be the parting 
of the hook by which the cage was attached to the'pit chain, The depth of 
the pit is 150 yards; and, as may ——_ be believed, the bodies of the 
unfortunate men were found in a fearfully mangled condition. It is no 
exaggeration to say that they were literally dashed to pieces ; the fragments 
had to be collected in bags. Brooks's skull was fractured, one of his feet 
hung only by a piece o* skin, his legs were broken, and the viscera of the 
abdomen was found in the “sump.” Both men have left wives and 
families ; bat the family of Brooks, who was fifty-two years of age, are 
mostly grown up. Marsh was only twenty-seven, aud his three children are 
all young. 


JOHN BRIGHT, 


Temple, Jan. 5, 
Sir,—In acknowledging your letter of the 4th inst., I only think it neces- 
ary to cbserve that the conclusion to which you say you have arrived, and 
which you are pleased to express in such elegant phrase, is to me a matter 
ot the most perfect indifference, Whether your opinion of me is correct or 
not, I shall leave to those who know me better to determine, 

l am quite aware that 1 am not your match in the use of discourteous and 
insulting language ; and therefore, instead of concluding my letter in the 
agrevable form which you have thought proper to adopt, I beg to subscribe 
myself, with conventional courtesy, Your obedient servant, 

John Bright, Esq., M.P, Richard GARTH, 


LITERARY ACTIVITY OF THE YEAR.—Daring the past year there have 
Appeared 4204 new books and new editions :—Religious books and pamphlets, 
849; biographical and historical, 194; medical and surgical, 160 ; poetry 
and the drama, 232; novels, 390; minor fiction and ’s books, 544 ; 
travels, topography, snd geography, 195; annuals and serials (volumes 
only), 225; agriculture, horticulture, &c., 64; English philology and 
education, 196 ; European and classical philology and translation, 161 ; law, 
$4; naval, military, and engineering, 39; science, natural history, &c., 147 ; 
trade and commerce, 79 ; politics and questions ot the day, 167; illustrated 
works, 85; art, architecture, &c., $4; miscellaneous, not classified, 359: 
total, 4204.—The Bookseller, 


RITUALISM AT ST. ALBAN'S, HOLBORN.—The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, 
Incumbent of Ss, Alban’s, Holborn, who seems to be the representative man 
of the Ritualists, has issued an address to his congregation, which sets forth 
very clearly what Ritualism weans. The Lower House of Convocation and 
the Bishop of London, he says, have objected to the service at St. Alban’s ; 
and, in accordance with their wish, he is to discontinue the “ elevation of 
‘he blessed sacrament,” and no longer to use incense at the beginning of 
ihe service, at the gospel, and at the offertory. So far he submits, “ under 
protest ;"" but he distinctly contends that the practices are legal. Nor 
does he leave us in any doubt as to what are bis ideas of the eucharist. The 
viost fervent Roman Catholic could hardly express more emphatically a 
belief in the real presence. M. Mackonochie holds that in the holy commu- 
1 ion the body and blood of Christ are present “ really and essentially ;”" and 
that the presence is “the Presence of God the Word Incarnate.” There 
con be no doubt, then, as to Mr. Mackonochie’s own creed. We have reason 
to believe that two legal gentlemen were sent to St. Alban’s on Sunday week 
by one of the highest ecclesiastical authorities to note down the doctrine 
tsught by the Incambent as the preliminary to active proceedings ; and his 
nianifesto will at once explain and justify that step. 
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rt. Carl Haag’s absence this winter, an They would have greater power than the administrative bodies at present 


absence which we fear must be due to ill-health or domestic afflic- | 
tion, for he is so true an artist that under no other circumstances | 


Shields do not give us for the exhibition of “ sketches and studies” | 
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will then be in a position to turn the tables on those who have censured | 


him, and prove that he is what his friends believe him to be—an | 
| vietion of men of all modes of political opinion regarding the question of our 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE METROPOLIS 

On Tuesday the Right Hon. S. H. Walpole received a deputation 
from the Metropolitan Municipal Association for promoting the 
better local government of the metropolis, Among those cunsti- 
tuting the deputation, which was unusually large, were Lord Ebury, 

resident of the association; the Hon, A. Kinnaird, M.P.; Mr, 

homas Hughes, M.P.; Mr. C. Buxton, M.P.; Mr. D. J. Rearden, 
M.P.; Sir John Lubbock, the Hon. F, Byng, Dr. Farr, Mr. James 
Beal, Mr. Peter Graham ; Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S.; and Mr. J, 
C. Buckmaster, hon. secretary. 


Lord Ebury, in introducing the deputation, said that it was composed of 
men of every shade of political opinion, and comprised gentlemen from every 
district of London. They had resolved themselves into an association for the 
purpose of concentrating their strength with a view to obtain some improve- 
ment in the government of the metropolis. His Lordship then gave a 
sketch of the history of metropolitan legislation during the last twenty 
re, and said that, when Lord Llanover introduced the Metropolitan Local 

ill, it was found that there were then one hundred Acts of Parliament in 
existence which bore on the sanitary arrangements of London, The 
Metropolitan Local Bill passed into law; and the present board, formed 
under it, had shown the advantages of the concentration of power. The 
Act of which he was speaking was never intended to be a final measure, and 
it was now found that there were several evils existing and urgently 
demanding reform. These impeded the good government of London, which 
was inferior to many provincial towns, and certainly far inferior to the city 
of Paris, in its agencies of local administration. The numerous deputation 
he had the honour to introduce was a strong demonstration of the con- 


municipal government, 

Mr. Buckmaster, hon, secretary, said that a large number of gentlemen 
members of vestries, and others, considering that the present government of 
London wasin a disgraceful condition, had projected the Municipal Asso- 
ciation, and a bill had been drawn up and adopted providing for the neces- 
sary reforms. It was intended to abolish a number of small local 
jurisdictions and to establish ten municipalities, seven north and three 


existing, and, from the extent of the districts over which they had authority, 
there would be less expense in their administrative action. The conflicting 
interests of about one hundred different committees would be reconciled and 
the requirements of the public fulfilled with greater care and promptitude 
than now. At present there were in the metropolis about forty vestries and 
4000 persons engaged in our local government, and it was proposed to reduce 
that number to 400 aldermen and councilmen under the projected plan. 
Delay was of all things to be avoided. The principle upon which the asso- 
ciation sought the support of Government bad been admitted over and over 
again by Committees of the House of Commons. He might add that there 
was to be no interference with the boundaries of parishes. Delay would 
necessitate the existence of the association for several years, and that should 
be avoided, as it had been established for prompt and speedy action. 

In answer to Mr. Walpole, who asked what were to be the powers of the 
ten municipalities of which the establishment was contemplated by the 
. ant also whether they were to have jurisdiction over the Metropolitan 

ard, 

Mr. James Beal said that the powers of the municipalities were to be 


| those conferred by the Municipal Reform Act, 


Mr. Walpole inquired if the power of appointing judges and police and 
managing their own gaol was considered in the scheme. 

Mr. Beal said he could not eee how these could be made exceptions, 
Vestries were no longer to have any power except for ecclesfastical pur- 
poses, The jurisdiction of magistrates and of police was to be contermi- 
nous. The present bill was to be supplemented by another for establishin 
a central controlling body. In 1854 Sir George Lewis had recommend 
that several municipalities should be erected ; committees of the House of 
Commons had approved the plan in 1861 and 1866, so that there was 
nothing novel in the suggestions of the association, Inquiry had gone 
far enough, and it now remained to found public legislation on the 
evidence which had been collected. In reply tofurther questions from 
Mr. Walpole, regarding the manner in which the City should be treated 
under the project, Mr. Beal said that it was contemplated to 
take away county powera from the City, and that it would be under the 
jurisdiction of the central body proposed to be established hereafter. This 
central council would have control over the main-drainage, the manage- 
ment of ie gaols, lunatic asyiums, and also extensive powers of im- 
provement. nder the scheme the metropolis would be made a county, and 
questions relating to gas and water would be considered by the central 
body. A great many of the existing evils arose from the utter helplessness 
of the citizens to cope with the powerful joint-stock companies. The 
question of our gas supply had been brought before the public ; but if they 
had been in Liverpool or Manchester they could remedy the complained-of 
shortcomings themselves, Another consideration worthy of attention was 
that under the new system a better and more intelligent class of men would 
be induced to become active agents in sanitary reform, on account of the 
more dignified character given to our municipal! institutions. 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., said that our local government was disgraceful to 
our civilisation, To take one instance: the present state of Bethnal-green 
was g blot on our system of legislation. Medical officers elected by members 
of vestries were afraid to speak the truth, and had to do good by stealth. 
Estimating it at no extravagant rate, the deplorable manner in which our 
thoroughfares were managed cost the metropolis about £500,000 a year. 
Many who were well acquainted with the working of provincial munici- 
palities had often spoken of the lamentable condition of the local adminis- 
tration of London, - 

Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., Mr, Rearden, M.P., the Hon. F. Byng, Mr. Beggs, 
and others took part in a conversation which followed, in which, among 
other things, it was stated that every gas-lamp in London costs the inha- 
par five guineas, while in Manchester they are supplied at a rate of 25s. 
apiece, 

Mr. Walpole said he agreed with the statement that the local government 
of the metropolis could be improved. He hoped, however, that the deputation 
would not demand any definite pledge from himself, but he promised that 
he would take care to bring the question before his colleagues, and that it 
wonld have his own most careful consideration. 

Mr. Hughes, M.P., oa the part of the members of the Metropolitan 
Municipal Association, thanked the Home Secretary for his courtesy, and 
_ deputation then withdrew, the interview having lasted more than an 

our, 


A Racy GENERAL ORDER.—A correspondent of an Indian paper states 
that the following order was recently issued by an officer in command of a 
large military station :—“ At a funeral party this morning the ‘ men’ of the 
firing-party were in white clothing and the officer in cloth, If it was, there- 
fore, not too cold for the former to be dressed as they were, there was no 
reason why the officer should, as he did, take upon himself to appear dif- 
ferently. But this was not the worst. The men of the party marched to 
the hospital like ‘soldiers ;’ the officer, like a ‘ lazy native,’ suffered himself 
to be carried in a palkee behind his men. He got out at the hospital gate, 
and went with the rest of the party to the grave ‘ on foot,’ but with the in- 
evitable palkee following close behind him, no doubt for the purpose of 
bringing him back, as he was seen re-entering in the same un-soldier-like 
manner in which he had left it, his men on this occasion marching behind 
him. The Brigadier-General commanding does not wish to inquire for the 
name of this officer; and he is glad he did not see him near enough to dis- 
tinguish who he was, or he should publish it in this order. He desires, how- 
ever, to inform him that this slovenly, discrediteble manner of doing his 
duty will not be tolerated. If a‘ young man’ cannot, on a ‘cool,’ almoss 
bracing morning, or under any circumstances when the men have to do it, 
manage to walk a couple of miles or thereabouts, he has mistaken his pro- 
fession, and had better put himself under the charge of an ‘ ayah,’” 


DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN PAUPER.—On New-Year’s Day—her own 
birthday—there died in Shrewsbury workhouse Mary Galligall, aged 102 
years, Mrs. Galligall, who was better known as‘ Granny,” was, up to the 
very hour of our death, a singularly shrewd and lively old lady; and, 
propped up in her comfortable bed, held her regular receptions, and was 
wont to crack jokes and bandy with her visitors, in which 
encounters she did not always come off second best. Although her body 
was sadly wasted away, her animal spirits never seemed to and her 
senses and intellect were in a remarkable state of preservation, By the 
kindness of Dr. Keate, the house surgeon, she had many privileges not 
usually accorded to paupers, among which were her lunch, her glass of gin, 
and her pipe, which were duly provided at eleven o'clock each morning. 
On New-Year’s Day she finished her gin and smoked her pipe as usual, 
and then quietly lay back and died, without a struggle or sign of 
pain, Born on New-Year’s Day, 1765, when George Il. had 
been dead only five years, “Granny” was the humble, but, with 
one possible exception, the uniformly loyal subject of four consecutive 
Sovereigns. On her first birthday Fox was studying at Oxford, Pitt and 
Robert Burns were little boys in petticoats, and Nelson, one year older, had 
not yet left Burnham Thorpe rectory for his first school. When she was 
seven years of age America was an English colony, Warren Hastings was 
not yet made Governor-General of Bengal, and Louis XV. was on the throne 
of France. She was four years of age when Wellington and Napoleon 
were born ; fifteen when Wordsworth was born ; sixteen when Sir Walter 
Scott was born; twenty-three when Lord Byron was born ; and twenty-five 
when Macaulay was born. Of these facts “Granny” was not altogether 
ignorant ; but her strong point in historical reminiscence was in regard to 
the Irish Rebellion of ’98, in the midst of which she, then in the prime of 
life, dwelt; and it is from her conversation on this theme that the bint 
given above of her exceptional disloyalty is gathered. It may be added 
that no doubt can exist as to “ Granny’s"’ precise age, the parish authorities 
— sought out the register of her birth, and being thus enabled to 
verify it. 
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JAN. 12, 1867 


TWELFTH DAY IN A 
GERMAN VILLAGE. 


Ovr Illustration represents a 
Twelfth-Day ceremony in one of 
those German villages in the 
vicinity of the Hartz, where 

‘feasts and festivals” are com- 
memorated as duly as in the 
larger towns. Humble as the 
scene was, it was full enough of 
picturesque quaintness to attract 
the regard of the artist ; and it is 
sufficiently remarkable as showing 
how this festival of the Three 
Kings, which we call Twelfth 
Day, is observed with but little 
difference in places far removed 
from each other, and with little 
else in common either with respect 
to popular tastes or national cus- 
toms. The Epiphany, or Day of 
Manifestation, was first established 
as a holiday in 813, the early 
Christians celebrating the feast 
of the nativity for twelve days, 
the annie dM which was the _ 
versary of the appearance of the 
star which conducted Melchior, 
Jasper, and Balthazar, the three 
magi, or wise men, commonly 
called in Germany the three Kings 
of Cologne, out of the East to 
worship the Messiah and to 
offer gifts of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, Of these, Melchior 
offered the gold, Jasper the frank- 
incense, and Balthazar the 
myrrh, These three gifts were, 
even in this country, offered on 
the altar by the monarch, either 
poe or through the Royal 

hamberlain on the day of the 
lesser Epiphany, and the same 
practice was observed by the 
Kings of Spain, 

In the Middle Ages the worshi 
by the three Kings was celebra 
by a little drama, called “ The 
Feast of the Star.” Three priests 
clothed as Kings, with their ser- 
vants carrying offerings, met, from 
different directions, before the 
altar. The middle one, who came 
from the East, pointed with his 
staff to a star. A dialogue then 
ensued, and, after kissing each 
other, they began to sing, “ Let 
us go and inquire ;” after which 
the precentor began a response, 
“Let the Magi come.” A pro- 
cession then commenced, anh, as 
soon as it began to enter the nave 
of the church, a crown with astar 
resembling a cross was lighted wu) 
and pointed out to the Magi, wi 
“ Behold the Star in the East {” 
This being concluded, two priests, 
standing at each side of the altar, 
answered, “ We are those whom 
you seek,” and, drawing a cur- 
tain, showed them a child, whom, 
falling down, they —_ 
Then the servants made the offer- 
ings of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, which were divided 
amongst the priests. The Magi 
meanwhile continued prayin, till 
they dropped asleep, when a boy clothed in an alb, “ like an angel,” 
ad them with “ All things which the prophets said are ful- 
filled.” The festival then concluded with chanting of services. 

It is an ancient Christian custom, and was aes | eeppeted 
by a Pagan practice, to choose a king of the festival by 3, 
Sometimes a large cake was made, with a bean in it; and whoever 
got the slice containing the bean was king. The importance of this 
ceremony in France, where the mock sovereign is called “ Roi de 
la Féve,” is indicated by the proverbial phrase for good luck, “Ila 
trouvé la féve au giteau”—" He has found the bean in the cake,” 
On Twelfth Night, 1563, Mary Queen of Scots celebrated the 
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THE READING-LESSON : SCENE IN A COTTAGE IN THE NORTH OF FRANCE. 


French pastime at Holyrood, but with a queen instead of a king. 
The lot fell to Mary Fleming, one of the maids of honour; and the 
real Queen dressed her in her own Royal robes and jewels, 

Twelfth Dey, or the Feast of the Three Kings, was once kept as 
a great holiday in this country; and as late as the reign of 
comme III. the King, preceded by heralds, pursuivants, and the 
Knights of the Garter, Thistle, and Bath, in the collars of their 
respective orders, went to the Cha) Royal at St. James's, there to 
offer gold, frankincense, and myrrh, according to the ancient custom. 
After the illness of George III. the procession was discontinued, two 
gentlemen from the Chamberlain’s office appearing instead, at- 
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tended by a box ornamented at 
the top by a spangled star, from 
which they took the offerings and 
placed them on an alms- held 
forth by the officiating priest. 

We have sketched these ancient 
observances as being illustrative 
of the universal estimation in 
which the Feast of the Three Kings 
has been held, and as affording 
some reference to the simple 
custom by which the German 
peasant boys in remote villages 
celebrate the same anniversary in 
a ruder and more primitive fashion. 


A COTTACE IN THE 
NORTH OF FRANCE. 

Our Engraving, which is taken 
from an artist's sketch-book, 
representa one of those quaint 
“ interiors’ which are to be fourd 
only in remote districts and in 
pam to which modern innova- 

ions have not yet reached. Of all 
civilised places in the world, these 
conditions hold good most cer- 
tainly in the northern departments 
of France and in the more distant 
districts of the south. It is in 
the north, however, that, alon 
with some of the education an 
intelligence of our more enter- 
prising time, ia to be found that 
adherence to old customs and 
primitive habits which is re- 
cognised as a kind of pious duty ; 
and even the very dresses and 
pane gg furniture _ the northern 
people are preserved in accord- 
ance with the almost unchanged 
fashions that have obtained 
amongst them for generations, 

In one cereus, however, the 
people in Northern France have 
advanced to more modern notions, 
The dwellings are frequently 
roofed and the weather side of the 
houses is encased with slate, so 
that red tiles are Sapene 
altogether, to the great o 
colour and pict ue effect 
though doubtless to increase of 
comfort. The dull tint, how- 
ever, is relieved by orange- 
coloured plaster of which tke 
walls are built—or, rather, with 
which the mud or stone wails are 
covered and cemented. This is 
formed by mixing the peculiar 
salmon-tinted with lime, a 
combination which produces a 
remarkably warm tint, coverin 
the central wattled framewor! 
and clay materi which last 
a long time and have the ad- 
vantage of being quickly raised 
intoa ig. 

It is to the remoter of 
Normandy, however, far beyond 
Caen, that the traveller must go 
if he would see the primitive 
people, There, amidst amall 
fe ences by mga by 

ges, 
so that the whole country looks 
like a neat map, he will see in the proper season the fruit and white 
flower blooming at once in the apple-orchards ; the divisions cover- 
ing the arable land like a green network up to the edge of oak 
forests or plantations of elm, or alternating with the vineyards, 
which are cultivated with a care which shows that wine is a luxury 
where the national drink is cider. 

In the eottages of these districts, with. their wide chimneys and 
tiled floors of the living-room reminding one somewhat of the old 
farms about St. Pierre, in Guernsey, the traveller may see some 
strange old customs and hear quaint old legends; but, though the 
place may be barely furnished, and few of the luxuries ( gh 
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EXHIBITION OF POULTRY AND DAIRY PRODUCE IN THB PALACE OF INDUSTRY, PARIS. 
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mostly a supply of the necessaries) of life may be there, he will 
generally find that the reading-lesson is not altogether neglected. 

Above the hum and clack of the spinning-wheel may be heard the 
droning of the pupil reciting, perhaps, his lesson for the next day’s 
school, in the interval of such light work as he does upon the 
farm or in the poultry-yard. 

It would be well, indeed, for England if the education of the 
children of cottagers and agricultural labourers was as well cared 
for as in these northern French villages. In the towns large schools 
are supported on asystem not unlike that of our British or Birkbeck 
schools. The masters—Fréres des Ecoles Chretiennes—are dreased 
in a sontane or cassock, and have bands at the neck and a broad- 
brimmed hat, so that they are constantly mistaken for priests by 
English tourists; they are generally laymen, however, and have no 
ecclesiastical functious whatever, The children of farm labourers 
attend village schools, where the parents of those who can afford 
it pay asmallsum for their instruction, while those who are too 
poor are assisted by private committees of the wealthier inhabitants 
of the district. 


FRENCH SHOW OF POULTRY AND DAIRY PRODUCE. 

AN exhibition of French poultry has just been held in Paris, in 
the Palace of Industry ; so that, while one section of the public was 
feasting in imagination on fat fowls, or turkey and truffles, another 
was lost in admiration of the masterpieces of art—the poultry show 
oceupying a portion of that division of the building appropriated to 
beaux-arts, Certainly, if cooking be a fine art, the production of 
food to be cooked is entitled to the same consideration ; and what 
improvements have been made in this direction by the rearers of 
poultry may be estimated by the fact that the exhibition included 
425 fowls, capons, and puilets, of the varieties named Bresse, La 
Fléche, Houdan, and Creve Cour; a host of corpulent birds from 
Normandy; and ducks, geese, and pigeons from everywhere, laid out 
in enticing greasiness and skilfully trussed and ornamented with 
giblets. Some had their heads modestly concealed under their 
wings ; others were standing up in full feather; and others, again, 
were only partially plucked, to display their points, 

A not less interesting sight was the great show of cheeses, where 
760 varieties of this favourite article of consumption could be seen 
and smelt, In the first class appeared the delicately-perfumed pro- 
ductions of Holland, Westphalia, Denmark, and Switzerland ; and 
even Prussia has found time to compete in this peaceful contest of 
the dairies, As to butter, it waa a bilious task to walk through the 
part of the building dedicated to this article, and see it assuming 
every hue, from snow-white to orange-red ; but the display of butter 
and cheese making implements was remarkably interesting, and 
showed some striking improvements on the old methods of opera- 
tion. No less interesting to the blasé Porisians, however, was the | 
ruddy and comfortable aspect of the exhibitors themselves, who | 
were objects of no little remark and attention, 

Last year the capous tock the grand prize; but on the present | 
occasion the turkeys of Seine et-Oise were the successful birds, and 
there was also a vast improvemeot in the size and number of the 
geese, some of which were pictures of succulence, Bavaria took | 
the prize for cheese, and the department of Ain distinguished itself 


for its pies, 


OPERA, CONCERTS, AND NEW MUSIC. — 

Tue foreizu papers announce the engagement of Mdlle. Nielson 
by Mr. Mapleson for the ensuing season at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Mdlle. Nielson, now the principal singer at the Théatre Lyrique, is 
said to be one of the most accomplished, and in all respects one of | 
the most charming, vocalists of the presentday. The French journals 
publish from time to time interesting and touching accounts of the 
intimacy existing between the blonde Mdlle. Nielson and the brune 
Malle. Patti. If Mdlle. Nielson is really the equal of Mdille. Adelina 
Patti, as many who are acquainted With her taleut assert, all we can 
say is, that we shall be delighted to hear her when she appears next | 
season in London, : : ; | 

A series of concerts, which promise to be highly interesting, are 
to be commenced next Saturday at Her Majesty's Theatre, under the 
direction of Signor Arditi. . 5 

At Mr. Henry Leslie's “‘ Concert for Charitable Purposes,” which | 
took place, last Saturday, at St. James’s Hall, a number of distin- 
guished artista, including Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Mdme. Lemmens- | 
Sherrington, Miss Austine, Mr. Chaplin Henry, Mr, C. Lyall, M. | 
Sainton, Mr, W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Santley, gave their services 
gratuitously. The part-music was sung by Mr. Leslie's choir, and | 
Mr. Leslie himself conducted. Every piece announced in the long | 
and varied programme was performed, with the exception of two 
harmoniam solos set down for M. Lemmens, who was unfortunately | 
unable to attend through illness. Six pieces were redemanded in the 
first part alone~ Mr. Henry Leslie's arrangement of ‘ Auld Lang { 
Syne,” executed by the choir; a pianoforte solo (Voss’s ‘Ecume de 
mer”), by Mi-s Bennett, a member of the choir; a new song, ‘ The 
Gift and the Giver,” composed by Signor Arditi, sung by Mr, 
Sautley; Joseph Barnby’s part-song, “Sweet and Low,” by the 
choir; “The Bay of Biscay,” Mr. W. H. Cummings; and ‘The 
Chough and Crow,” in which the solo parts were sung by Mdme, | 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme, Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. Santley, | 
Madme. Lemmens-Sherrington's “Chanson de } Abeille” was much 
and deservedly applauded; as also was a “ rondo mazurka” for the 
violin, comy osed aud executed by M. Sainton; 


Pleasant Recollections. By GEORGE BIcKNELL, 
The New Derby Galop, Sinclair and Co. 

© Pleasant Recollections” is a collection of souvenirs which to some 
will be pieasant, to others the reverse.“ we a Bang,” for instance, 
as it it bad not been heard often enough on the barrel-organ, is here 
presented to us arranged for the piano. 

“The New Derby Galop” is the great Epsom race expressed, 
described, or at least suggested, by music, The music, however, is 
equally suggestive of every other race; nor, if the cue were not 

iven in the title, would it b: suggestive of any race atall, A galop 

a galop all the same, 


The Musical Directory, Register, and Almanac, 1867, Rudall, Rose, 
Carte, and Co. 

This interesting and, to musiciars, invaluable work, in addition to 
all the information usually contained in an almanac, gives a cata- 
logue of existing musical societies, a “ Record of operas with names 
of compo-ers and dates,” a list of all the concerts that have taken 

lave in towa and country during the past year, with an abundance 
of other particulars of a similar kind. The work is well arranges 
and one of its best features is an index to all the music published in 


the year 1866, 


Cussell’s Choral Music, Sclected, Marked, and Edited by Henry 
Lesiig, Cassell and Co. 

Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, well known by their numerous 
series of popular literary works, are now coming forward as music 
publishers, The first number of their “Choral Music ” is, as every 
one may see, well printed, on excellent paper. The name of the 
editor is @ sufficient promise that the music will be judiciously 
selected ; and te publication of a new part-song by Henry Smart— 
“A Calm Sea”—may be booked as a good augury of what is to 
follow. 


THE SUICIDES OF PARIS.—We learn from French official documents 
that the proportion of suicides increases in Paris. There were 613 suicides 
during the year 1865, of which 496 were male and 117 female. ~The ratio of 
male suicides was 5 8 per 1000 of the entire population ; that of females only 
14; 80 that the male ratio is four times as great as thefemale. The number 
is very un qually distributed through the various months, In April there 
were sevepty-nine cases; the next largest number was in May, fifty- 
nine: the lowes? in February, twenty-nine. The proportion increases with 
ars tesnch an extent that at sixty and upwards there are five times more 
mole «uieides and two and a half times more female suicides than at the 
aye filleea—twenty-five, One remarks with surprise that three suicides 
have been accomplished by children under fifteen years of age,—JLritish 
Medical Journal, 


a 


ITUARY. 

MR. ALEXANDER SMITH.— 88 ou t to have to announce 
the death of Mr, Alexander Smith, author of “A Life Drama” and 
other poems. Mr, Smith had been confined to his bed for three or four 
weeks, his illness originating in an attack of diphtheria, settling into 
gastric fever. For a time it was thought he was recovering ; but last week 
the malady tcok a more dang-rous turn, and on Saturday morning last he 
died at Wardie, near Edinburgh, at the early age of thirty six. The 
deceased was the son of a pattern-designer in Kilmarnock, and followed in 
early life his father's business, He was designer to a lace manufactory in 
Glasgow, where, in 1853, he published his first volume, ‘A Life Drama, 
portions of which had appeared the previous year in the Critic. The West of 
Scotland is well known as # home of poetry, and Mr. Smith records that on one 
occasion he supped there with “seventy poets; but in 1854 he was attracted 
to the Scottish metropolis, the Town Council having offered him the situa- 
tion, then in their gift, of secretary to the University. Though that office 
was not quite asinecure, it gave Mr. Smith leisure to pursue his literary 
career. Accordingly, in 1855, he, along with Mr. Sydney Dobell, published 
“ Sonnets on the (Crimean) War,” and in 1857 he gave forth “ City Poems, 
and * Edwin of Deira.” During the last six or eight years Mr. Smith had, 
however, dedicated his talents mainly to prose writing. In 1865 he pub- 
lished ** A Summer in Skye,” which contained some charming descriptions 
of Edinburgh and its people, and of Scottish scenery. His “ Dreamthorp 
and “Alfred Hagart’s Household” are probably still better known. Mr. 
Smith was a frequent contributor to magazine and journalistic literature, 
and lately edited, for Macmillan, a beautiful edition of Burns, Whatever 
the merits of Mr, Smith’s poetry, which, for a time were eo keenly discussed 
by the critics, he lived to establish for himself a wide reputation both in 
this country and in America, As ® prose writer, not less than as @ poet, he 
was always graceful and flowing, abounding in imagery and fancy. It is 
deeply to be regretted that his fate has been that of so many other poets, 
and that a premature death has out short a career so full of promise, Mr. 
Smith leaves behind him a widow and young family. 

MARQUIS DE LAROCHEJAQUBLEIN,—The French 
the decease, on Sunday night, of a nobleman whose career is inter- 
woven with the recent political history of his country. Henri Auguste 
Georges du Vergier, Marquis de Larochequelein, was born in stirring times 
and of a family celebrated for their devotion to a cause which had then 
sunk, as most people judged, irretrievably, He was the nephew of Louis, 
the hero who se nobly w: an unequal struggle, in La Vendée, against the 
Republic and Napoleon, for the cause of legitimacy. His uncle Auguste, 
notwithstanding the family traditions, entered into the service of Napoleon, 
and was severely wounded at the battle of Moskwa, where he fell into the 
hands of the Russians, He afterwards served under Louis XVIIL, and 
was wounded at the battle of Mathis, where his brother Louis, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the Royal army, was killed. Young Henri was 
born in the year 1805, on Sept, 28, in the castle of Citron, Gironde. When 
about twelve years of age the young Marquis received from the hands of the 
Prussian Ambassador a magnificient swo.d, presented by the officers of the 
Prussian army, as @ token of their admiration of the h tary devotion and 
fidelity of the family of Larochejaquelein. He became a pupil at the school 
of St. Cyr, and afterwards held a commission in the Prench cavalry, In 
1828 he accompanied the Rassian army across the Balkan, and served as a 
volunteer in the war with the Grand Seignor, He had been created # peer 
of France in 1815, but not being twenty-five years of age before the revolu- 
tion of 1830, be had not taken his seat in the Upper House before 
the abdication of Cnarles X. After that event he proceeded to La 
Vendée, where he joined in the insurrection to place the young Count de 
Chambord on the throne, On the suppression of this revolt the Marquis, who 
had escaped from the country, was cited to appear, and, not obeying the 
summons, was condemned to death in accordance with the French law. He 
was finally pardoned and returned to France, where he took part in certain 
business pursuits, and especially gave the countenance of his name toa 
company entitled that of ‘* Les Inexplosibies de la Loire.” The department 
of Morbihan elected him in the yar 1842 their representative in the 
Chamber of Deputies, where he at once assumed the position among the 
Legitimist party which might have been expected from his birth and from 
his former career, In the Parliamentary recess of 1843 he made a pil- 
grimage, along with some of his colleagues, to B lgrave-square, where they 
were received by the Count de Chambord, whe then assumed the style 
of @ Sovereign, Guizot, in the Parliamentary address of the 21st of 
January, 1844, stigmatised this as a culpable munifestion; and this 
being agreed to by the majority of the Chamber, the Marquis and 
the other deputies thus stigmatised resigned their seats, and were at once 
re-elected, After resuming his seat be tock part in the discussions on re- 
cruiting the army, on prisun reform, electoral reform, religious congrega- 
tions, aud other matters, He shared in the views of M. Gironde, which 
compelled him to ally the principles of legitimacy with the sovereignty of 
the people, and, in consequence, he was always found voting with the 
Opposition. After the Revolution of February, 1848, the Marquis, in hisown 
name and in that of the whole of La Vendée, gave in an unreserved 
adhesion to the newly-established Government, He was elected by 
the departinent of Morbihan to the Constituent Assembly, and was 
generally found voting with the “ Droite.” Nevertheless, he voted 
with tue “Gauche” against sureties for newspapers, in favour of 


| the abolition of the punishment of death, and against the tax on 


salt. On being re-elected to the Legislative Chamber he raised 


| the old flag of his party against the now-toctering Republican institutions. 


Le even wade a proposal wcall upon the people to pronounce by # universal 
vote for the Repub ic or @ Monarchy, After the coup-d'etat of the 2nd of 


| December he took the oath of allegiance to the new Government as Presi- 


dent of the Council of La Vendée and a few weeks after the establishment of 
the Empire (on Dec. #1, 1852) he reccived the appointment of Senator, In 
the Senate he was especialiy eloquent in pleading the cause of the Pope, and 
his views on this subject, as well as upon many others, were frequently op- 
posed ; but the talent and courage with which he defended his positious 
never failed to win for him tbe respect of his opponents, and he will long 
be remembered in the French Upper Chamber, where he leaves # void not to 
be readily filled, The Marquis was in his sixty-second year, and has died of a 
painful malady, which be bore with great courage and resignation. So long 
4s there Was hope he battled with his illness with ail his vigour and energy ; 
but when the hopelessness of his disease became manifest, he submitted 
patiently. His fearful sufferings drew from him not @ martmur, “T now 
think bat of Gud,” he said to atriend afew days before he lost conscious- 
ness, The Pope sent him his blessing, which was to him a great comfort. 
For several days pr.cr to his decease he was inseusible, His son and his 
other relatives stood round his bed, and he passed peacefully away amid 
their sobs and prayers, As the France observes, * the time is not come to 
pass an opinion on @ life so disturbed, and which has been engaged in such 
struggles. One, moreover, so closely interwoven with the political history 
of the lust thirty years, must wait the verdict of a more distant generation ; 
but we may curely say that the Marquis de Larochejaquelein will fill no 


inconsiderable place in the Listory of his time.” 


THE SHIP WESTMINSTER, from Calcutta for London, was captured in the 
Pacitic Ocean in Sep-ember by Chinese pirates. A portion of the crew were 
murdered, and the reu ainder were set adrift, but subsequently rescued. 

A CAPITALIST OF BERNE, NAMED SCHWEIZER, hes just committed suicide 
in consequence of some unfortuvate speculations in which he had squandered 
money intrusted to his safe keeping. On learning that a warrant for his 
arrest had been issued he blew out his brains, 

PARIS IN THE SNOW.—A Paiis correspondent writes :—‘ Paris, like 
London, has bad its three days, After a New-Year’s Day which began in 
dirt and wet, and was keenly cold and brightly frosty at midnight, came a 
heavy fall, and the city woke the following morning to find itself enveloped 


in a thick white blanket, with, —O, iene tina 


Descending, and with uever-ceasing lapse 
Softly alighting upon all below, 

Nothing could have been more sudden or unexpected, It had been even 
mild in the early part of the previous day, while at night the stars shone 
brightly and the air had the crisp sharpness which so ofen foreruns a loug 
and bitter frost, It seemed far too cold for snow. Yet the emergency had 
been fully provided for before the day’s business began, and concur- 
reutly with the discovery ef the fall the looker-on saw the process 
of its removal, At no time was traffic suspended, The voitures and 
remises plied ag usual, the omnibuses passed from stopping-place to stepping- 
place, and the holders of “ correspondence” tickets were never, so far as I 
saw, disappointed. It is true the pace became wretchedly slow, and the 
demand both for cabs and omnibus places was so enormously in excess of 
supply that walking was imperative in many instances. But the visiting 
and card-leaving of the season was as much responsible for this as the 
weather ; and it is a simple fact that the organisation of the city prevented 
both riders and pedestrians from suffering severely from what seems to have 
stopped the business of London for many consecutive hours, But, it m 

be urged, the fall of snow in Paris must have been trivial to that in England, 
aud there was, perhaps, swall merit in dealing with it successfully. The 
supposition is correct as to fact, but utterly fallacious in inference, In 
places which had not been dealt with by the authorities the snow 
was several inches deep, and in the higher portions of the cuburbs 
huge drifts testified in the early part ot the day to what the con- 
dition of the boulevards and streets would have been if left to right them- 
selves, My business carried me to the outskirts of the city, and the byroads 
near the hospital for aged female paupers, Salpetritre, some of the long 
wharves on the more distant banks of the Seine, the suburbs stretching 
towards Ivry, were all heavily cloeged with snow, This was before noon, 
Later, after spending some hours in the hospice, we found a marked im- 
provement, and the road cleaners ad restorers were then busily at work. 
Every veliicle we saw was engaged, and there was nothing for if but to walk 
back. All along the Seine, past the Morgue, round by Notre Dame, by place 
and street to the very centre of the city, and on every side, were men at 
work or evidences of work performed. The traffic on the main boulevards 
was far greater than usual, the shops were full of customers, the cafés in the 


full swing of business,” 


“ashes, rubbish, ice, snow, &c. 


CLEARING THE STREETS IN ST. PANCRAS. 


AT the meeting of the board of works, highways, and sewers of St, Pancras, 
held on Tuesday at the board-room, Edward-street, Hampstead-road— 
Mr. J. Salter in the chair—Mr. W. B. Scott, the chief surveyor, presented a 
report, stating that, in consequence of the heavy fall of snow last Wednesday 
and the almost entire stoppage of traffic, he took steps to open the main 
thoroughfares, He sent to the several contractors for cleansing the streets 
orders for the removal of the snow from the main thoroughfares, with 
instruction te employ any number of carts and men day and night. The 
assistant surveyors were also authorised to employ any number of additional 
hands and relays for the night work, It was not attempted to clear away 
the snow from the whole width of the roads, but mainly for a width of about 
ten feet from the curbs, by which course was also removed all the snow that 
had been swept from the footways and cast off the roofs of houses, and the 
channels left open and free for the thaw when it came. The total number 
of carts employed was on the average 120 daily, nearly half of them being 
teams, with the assistance of nearly 300 men ; 70 loads were carted away, 
and nearly ten miles cleared. Arrangements were made for taking the snow 
into the squares and shooting it round the inclosures. The canal would 
seem to be avery ready means of disposing of snow, but the canal com- 
og would probably greatly object to such a proceeding, Canal frontage 
n don is valuable, and wharfingers usually have accumulation of 
materials in which they deal on the wharf, so that no more unoccupied space 
is left along the water frontage than issuMficient to work their carts. The same 
difficulty would arise in getting snow into the Thames. The number of carts 
might seem small, but they were all that could be collected. One contractor 
said he had one hundred horses standing idle in his stable, but not one was 
roughed, so he could not send them out. Roughed horses could not be ob- 
tained in a sudden emergency. As to the supply of labour, all who applied 
were employed, but there was no great readiness to fall to work, A paity 
of eight able-bodied young men who were singing “Got no work to do” 
along Edward-street were asked if they wanted work, and replied in the 
affirmative. They were told to go to the yard (not one hundred yards off) 
to get shovels and go to work. They went part of the way and then 
resumed their singing, but did not apply for shovels for even such easy work 
as lifting snow into carts, While attention had been devoted principally to the 
removal of snow from the main thoroughfares, the side streets have not been 
neglected, as men had been employed to clean the channels and gullies of 
the snow. During Sunday nearly 300 men were engaged in keeping the 
channels and gullics clear of the snow in the main thoroughfares and side 
streets. Although the thaw has been so sudden aud rapid there has been 
no case of flooding on any road in the parish. The clean condition of the 
main thoroughfares is a satisfactory proof of the beneficial effects of the 
course that was adopted, The removal of snow is the duty of the con- 
tractors when called upon to do so, but it is not included in the sum for 
which they undertake to cleanse the roads. They have not before been 
called upon, but on this occasion they acted very energetically, The sur- 
veyor concludes his report by acknowledging the energetic services of the 
assistent surveyors, and also of Mr. Worreil. the chief clerk. Mr, Lawford 
said St. Pancras had set an example to all other parishes. Mr. Eldridge said 
the proceeding had cost the parish £1000, and it was a £1000 wasted. He 
could not imagine a more extravagant bit of madness than that of clearing 
the snow away, for if they had let it alone it would have melted 
all away. Mr. John Taylor strongly condemned the proceedings, and 
could not understand why it had been done when the rates were already so 
heavy. If the Humane Society had done their duty, all the contractors 
would have been locked up for bringing out their horses in such weather, 
Mr. Stephenson considered that great credit was due to their chief surveyor 
and other officers, Mr, Silas Taylor said the expenditure of the £1000 was 
a great benefit to the shopkeepers, and if the frost had continued the parish 
Officers would not have been blamed. The chairman said if they 
did not do their duty they would be set aside by another body who would. 
Mr. Worrell pointed out that by the 125th section of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act they were required to employ a sufficient number of 
persons for the sweeping and cleansing of the streets, and removing all dirt, 
The motion was adopted, and a resolntion 
was then moved and agreed to, acknowledging the services of Mr. W. b. 
Scott, the chief surveyor; Mr, Worrell, the clerk, aud other officers, aud 
also of the chairman, 


Hospital FOR Diskasks OF THE CHEST, VICTORIA PARK.— 
The auaual general court of the governors of this institution was 
held, on Wednesday, at the London ‘ltavern—J. D. Allcroft, Esq., V.P., 
im the chair, The following report was presented :—In their la-t report 
reference was made to the openiug of the new Albert wing, and the com- 
mittee have now the pleasure to state, that not only have the benvetits dis- 
pensed by the hospital been considerably greater than during any former 
period, but that the increased accommodation thus afforded bas very appre- 
ciably promoted the comfort of all the inmates. The medical report shows 
that the in-patients under treatment have amounted to 641, or ninety-five 
more than the return for the previous year, Of the cases discharged, 580 
have been more or less materially relieved, and sixty-one have died. The 
tolal number of in-patients under treatmeut since the wards were opened 
in 1855 is 4549, Tue number of out-patients admitted during the year as 
new cases is 14,335, showing the large increase of 2448 over those of the pre- 
vious year. ‘The weekly atvendance has averaged 1238, or 255 more than the 
year before, The entire number of out-patients that have received yra- 
tuitous advice and medicine since the foundation of the institution amounts 
to 127,645, Although the patients have, as heretofore, for the most part 
resided in the surrounding districts, yet a considerable number of cases 
have been received from other localities, embracing the more distant parts 
of the kingdom. ‘The receipts include—donations, £328i 5s, 6d. ; aunual 
subscriptions, £2435 15s; bequests, £3669 1s. 3d. ; collections after sermons, 
£165 16s. 7d.; and incidentals, £43 4s, 3d.; making, with a balance of 
£558 12s, 3d. at the commencement of the year, a total incoma of 
£10,453 14s. 10d. There has been paid on account of the new wing, in- 
cluding furniture, £783 1s, 1ld.; and for current expenses, £7377 Is. 2d.; 
making a total expenditure of £8160 3s. 1d., and leaving, therefore, a balance 
at the bankers’ of £693 lls, 9d. ; together with a further sum of £1600 which 
now stands asaclaim against the estate of Overend, Gurney, and Co., Limited, 
The larger balance than usual sti]l remaining to the credit of the institution 
is due to the receipts from bequests having been exceptionally much griater 
during the last year ; but against this there is a sum of £1250 that has yet 
to be paid to the Crown for the purchase of the fr: ehold of the hospital ; and 
it must be borne in mind that, while the expenditure for the ensuing year 
cannot be estimated at less than £7300, the income from annual sub- 
scriptions, on which alone reliance can be placed, does but amount to £2435; 
so that great exertions will be necessary to make up this large deficiency.” 
The report was adopted. Henry Tucker, Esq., was elected treasurer, and 
other officers appointed for the ensuing year. It was announced that Earl 
Grosvenor, M.P., had consented to preside at the anniversary festival to be 
held in March ; and a vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 


DEaTH FROM NEGLECT,—An inquest was held on Monday, in Bethnal- 
grven, on the body of a married woman, nawed Ann Ferry, thirty-six years 
of age, who died under very distressing circumstances, in the house where 
she resided, Green-street, Bethnal-green, after she had given birth to a child, 
en Wednesday last. She was the wife of a dock labourer, and lived with 
her husband. Her confinement being imminent, she procured an order for 
admission to the Lying In Hospital in the City-road. On Wednesday last 
she felt very ill, and asked to be removed to the hospital ; but the snow lay 
#0 deep upon the ground that when a cab was procured the cabman refused 
to convey her unless he had a fare of five shillings, The need to go got 
more and more urgent, so her friends about contrived to raise the sum 
amongst them; whereupon the cabman declared he must have seven 
shillings before he would go, This was beyond their means, and the 
cabman drove away. Directiy after this the poor woman fell down and 
the child was born, Her sister ran off to the relieving officer, wha 
gave an order on Mr. Massingham, the parish doctor, to whom she bore the 
missive, begging him tocome. This was at ha'f-past six in the evening. 
She told Mr, Massingham that her sister was without any midwife or doctor, 
and described her condition. But the parish doctor said he could not come 
till next morning. On the woman representing to him how her sister was 
in pain, he gave her a bottleof medicine for the patient, but would not go ta 
her himself. At haif-past ten o'clock the sister came again, and found the 
parish doctor sitting in his room reading @ newspaper. Agai she told of 
the pain and the want, imploring him because her sister was dying. He 
eaid he could not help that; he would not come till his usual time nextday, 
At half-past eight o'clock on the Thursday morning another woman went to 
him, bat someone called upon him just as the messenger was urging her 
request, and he said he could not attend to her for half an hour; so the 
woman went back unsuccessful. At half-past ten o'clock that morning, 
two hours after the last messenger, came to the parish doctor Anne 
Ferry, a girl fifteen years old. She too, like her aunt the 
night before, found Mr. Massingham sitting in his room, read- 
ing a newspaper. The girl exclaimed, “ Mother is dying!” and 
received for reply, “ Fiddle-de-dve! Nonsense! If your mother was put to 
bed yesterday, it can’t be said that she will die to-day ;"" whereupon the 
girl crying, he vociferated “It's no use your crying! It's no use your 
kicking up that noise here ; it won't bring her vo lileagain!” This last m: s- 
senger went back, too, “ crying all the way ;” the mother died that duy at 
half-past twelve o'clock ; the parish doctor came to the corpse some time 
after. Dr, Harris, who made a post-mortem examination, gave evidence 
that in his opinion the case demanded very active treatment ; and even with 
medical treatment it might have terminated fatally. Mr. Massingham was 
not prevent at the inquest. The jury returned the following special 
verdict :—“ That the deceased expired from the mortal effects of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs and effusion into the pericardium, with shock to the 
system, from childbirth ; and the jurors further say that the conduct of the 
parish doctor was inhuman in not attending the deceased when the parish 
order was given to him, there appearing to be nothing to prevent him doing 
so; and the jurors also say that he is unfit to be continued as the parish 
doctor, and should be required to resign such appointment,” A subscription 
was then raised for the family of the deceased. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


A curious exposure of the practice of legal 
“touting” took place at the Central Criminal Court. 
The prosecutor, upon one of the indictments there, 
made a statement to the Recorder to the following 
effect :—He (the prosecutor) had been solicited by 
a person about the court to allow him (the appli- 
cant), who assumed t» act in the name of a well- 
known attorney, to prepare and deliver to counsel 
a brief for the prosecution, on the assurance that it 
would be no expense to the client. Nay, more, the 
additional inducement of a glass of ale was proffered 
by the practitioner. The offer was declined. The 
meaning of the proposed arrangement was this: 
When a prosecution is conducted by counsel a fee 
is allowed, and paid by the county treasurer 
to the attorney for the preparation of the brief, 
as well as a fair and reasonable fee actually 
paid to the barrister. It may be—we by no 
means aver that this practice is ordinarily pursued, 
but we have known a counsel’s clerk propose 
such an arrangement—that of the fee actually in- 
dorsed upon the brief, sworn to by the attorney, and 
paid by the county, a portion is afterwards refunded 
ito the attorney, or his clerk or tout, It may be 
wondered how, among the crowd attending a 
crimina! session, the tout is enabled unerringly to 
pick out and accost @ prosecutor who has not 
already engagcd professional aid. This is easy 
enough; for there is a policeman in every case, In 
the matter un¢er notice, the practitioner, not accept- 
ing a refusal, prepared and delivered a brief to 
counsel, nevertheless. The Recorder directed that 
the costs should be disallowed, but declined to act 
on the suggestion that the attorney, whose name 
transpired in connection with the transaction, 
should not in any future case be allowed the usual 
charges. 

A vexatious assumption of police authority was 
disposed of by Mr. Knox at Marlborongh-street, on 
a summons against a licensed victualler for supply- 
ing liquors during the prohibited hours, not at bis 
own establishment, but at a subscription ball held 
at the Queen's Concert-Rooms, By the Public: houses 
Closing Act the Commissioners of Police are 
empowered, under special circumstances, to grant 
licenses permitting publicans to sell refreshments at 
other than the ordinary hours, The police have 
acted upon this clause by asserting the right to 
grant or withhold permission for the supply of re- 
fresbments at public balls, and, moreover, to visit 
such entertainments during the proscribed hours to 
see that no infringement of the statute was taking 
place. Under this annoying pretext we have known 
a ball given by subscribers of unimpeachable 
respectability insulted, as to the company present, 
by the intrusion of a police officer to take note if 
the permission accorded by the authorities, which 
left one special small hour unprotected, was not 
exceeded, even by a lady taking a sip of negus or a 
spoonful of coffee, Mr. Knox took time to consult 
the various statutes on the subject, and ulti- 
mately celivered a judgment founded upon an 
Act prior to the Public-houses Closing Act, but 
not thereby abrogated, empowering the Com- 
wissiorers of Inland Revenue to authorise 
uny officer of excire to grant to any inn- 
keeper or alehouse-keeper to sell the articles of his 
trade at another place named in the license for a 
time not exceeding three consecutive days, Mr. 
Knox decided that this power of dispensation had 
not been ousted by the subsequent Act referred to, 
and he thereupon dismissed the summons. “ The 
objects aimed at,” ssid Mr. Knox, in reference to 
thesestatuies. “are distinct, the machinery is distinct, 
and, as I believe, the authorities are independent.” 
The distinction appears trom this decision to be 
between authorising a publican to keep open bis 
own bouse and licensing him to dispose of refresh- 
ments el-ewhere. 

A thief who had committed a burglary was 
appreheoded, with the booty and with house- 
breaking implements in his possession. Two of his 
alleged confederates were subsequently taken. Mr. 
Partridge, at the Tbames Police Court, intimated 
that he should commit them all for trial, whereupon 
the prisoners begged to be sent to the Old Bailey, 
ond not to Clerkenwell Sessions, One said :—“ It’s 
like going to a butcher to send us to Clerkenwell;” 
and another added, “ You might as well chop vs 
up as send us there’ Mr Partridge, however, did 
not ujppeur to appreciate the disadvantage to the 
public of thus “chopping up” a gang of thieves, and 
sent them for trial at Cierkenwell, remarkivg that 
no doubt they were well known there. 

Two prirouers who were lately sentenced to four- 
teen days and two morths respectively in the 
House of Correction, agreed to exchange names, so 
that the one sentenced to the longer period might 
sutter the shorter period, and vice verra. ‘The con- 
sioerat‘on of the pact was one shilling psid to the 
mau who was to bear the heavier punishment, ard 
also teat he bad a bad leg, end hoped to be sent to 
the intirmery and cured just about the expiration 
cf his time in gacl. The tick was discovered, and 
Loch bave been committed for trial for conspiring 
to aid in an cscape, 

‘the two fellows charged with conspiring to 
defraud a gentleman at the notorious mock auction 
on Ludgate: bill were brought up on indictment and 
acquitted, as it appeared that the goods soid by the 
auctioneer as electro plate bed uncergone just 
enough of the process to be sworn to So that it 
appears the public is without legal remedy against 
these depredutors, After all, it almost serves the 
silly customers rightly. Why can they net read 
the newspapers to their profit? Depend upon it, 
there is po saving in keeping the newepaper-boy 
from the docr. 

POLICE. 

MisconpucT OF THE Pouick. — Anne Harris, a 
midole-aged, shabbily-dressed woman, was charged before 
Mr. Arnold with felony. 

E'len Stone, of 8, Leader-street, Chelsea, a fishmong:r's 
wife, said that on Tuesday the prisoner came to her house 
nnd offered a box fer sale, whieh she refused to buy. She 
was absent from the shop for # minute, leaving the 
prisoner there; and when ehe returned she found the 
privoner had gone, and then immediately missed a coat 
which had been lying on the counter, 

James Strathden, 225 B, deposed that he took the 
yrisoner into custody on Tuescay night, and searched 
the lodgings occupied by herself and husband, from 
which he brought away a number of dupl.cates and some 
photographa. 

Mr. Arnoid inquired why he bronght these things 
away. 

; The constal le rey lied that cne of the duplicates related 
on cont. 

Mr. Arnold observed that it was quite right to ascer- 
tain whether that was the coat in question, but again 
asked why the duplicates of other articles and the photo- 
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graphs had been taken possession of, as they conld have 
nothing to do with the charge against the prisoner. He 
had no business whatever to have brought the things 
away. The police in these matters were exceeding their 
authority very much, notwitbstanding that the impro- 
priety of their conduct had been pointed out to them 
before from the magisterial bench, It was a most absurd 
thing to bring away those articles, and they might as well 
have taken away the furniture from the man and woman's 
house, The constable had grossly exceeded his duty, and 
must take the things back to the prisoner's husband. The 
police were so frequently in the habit of exceeding their 
duty in this respect that he hoped public notice would be 
taken of this occurrence, 
Prisoner was remanded, 


THE SNOW-CLEARING QUESTION. — Mr. Bentinck, 
M.P., and Mr. Perey Doyle attended Marlborough-street 
Police Court to learn we decision of Mr. Tyrwhitt on 
the application for a summons against the vestry of 
St. George's, Hanover square, for neglecting to remove 
the snow in their parish, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said—I have attentively considered the 
Local Management Act, 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 120, 
sections 125 and 234, with 25 and 26 Vic., cap. 102, 
section 65, The question for the magistrate is whether 
he has summary jurisdiction to inflict a penalty on the 
vestry of St. George’s for not sweeping the streets in 
their parish during the late snow fall. It is well settled 
that, without express words inflicting @ penalty, and 
making it recoverable before a magistrate, he has no 
such power, and I find no such words. Section 125 of 
the Locul Management Act is the only section bearing 
on the subject. It requires the vestry to appoint and 
employ a sufficient number of persons, or to contract 
with any company or person, for such sweeping ; but no 
penalty is attached on the vestry for not so doing, buta 
penalty of £4 is inflicted on the scavenger who after such 
contract shall fail properly to perform the work. Sup- 
posing the vestry not to have employed asufficient number 
of persons to sweep the streets, or not to have contracted 
for doing that work, the remedy against the vestry would 
be by indictment for disobedience to the statute, or had 
the snow lasted, by mandamus. It may be that the 
Legislature was content with requiring vestries to employ 
scavengers, and took it for granted that they would do so ; 
but with that the magistrate has nothing todo. Iam, 
therefore of opinion that I should do wrong in issuing a 
summons against the vestry. 


The two gentlemen, having thanked the magistrate, 


retired. 


THE GALES. 


SINCE the change of weather violent gales have pre- 
vailed more or lesa on the coast, and many wrecks and 
much loss of life are reported. On Saturday last the 
left Glasgow for 
On 
Sunday morning, about two o'clock, the struck the land 
somewhere between the Mull of Cantyre ard Marahauish 
Bay, on the west side of the penimsula, The night was 
very thick, with heavy snow and sleet, and a strong 
The steamer afterwards 
got off, and the captain tried to back into the creek, 
The boats were got out, 
but the first was swamped. The lite-boat was next 
lowered, and the second wate, one fireman, and the 
When the boat was clear of the 
steamer the latter drifted rapidly from land and went 
down about a mile from the shore. The three men in the 
life-bowt suffered dreadfully from the weather, but ulti- 
mately they got ashore on the island of Islay, The pas- 
sengers are variously estimated at from sixteen to forty, 
and these, with the remainder of the crew, to the number 
of twenty, are believed to have gone down with the ship. 

At Portland a furious gale from the south-east prevailed 
during the whole of Saturday last, causing tremendous 
sea, by the violence of which about 130 ft, of the staging 
which connects the inner with the outer breakwater was 
A more violent sea has not been ex- 
perienced since the formation of the breakwater com- 
menced, twelve years since; but the adequacy of the 
work for its intended object was proved by the com- 
parative safety in which the vessels anchored in the 
harbour rode out the gale, one vessel only, the Celeste 
The force of the 
wind was equally great at Weymouth, where the light 

On 
Sunday the wind veered to the south-west, and was 
much less violent. The thermometer had risen to 51 deg. 

At Penzance a fearful scene occurred. The life-boat 
named the Richard Lewis, belonging to the National 
Life-boat Institution, which had rendered good services 
on Saturday and Sunday in saving seventeen shipwrecked 
men, was again called out on Monday, and bravely hur- 
ried to the rescue of the crew of a large West Indiaman, 
the John Gray, of Glasgow, which had gone ashore, after 
having been embayed all day in sight of Penzance, 
Rocket-lines were skilfully thrown on beard the ship, but 
When the life- 
boat returned from her Jong and perilous trip, thousands 
of watchers were told that, though fifteen men had been 
Soon after the 
ship broke vp, and they miserably peri-hed. The Western 
Morning News says that the cause of theee four deaths 
The master and second 
mate were drunk with rum. and not only would not tonch 
the rocket-lines or go aboard the life-Lout themeelves, but 
with threats and curses, endeavoured to prevent the men 
The first mate, a teetotaller, 
attempted to reason with his frenzied captain ; but. being 
unable to wake any impression, resolved to share his fate, 
A fourth man 
drowned was ill, below deck, and could not move or be 


screw-+teamer Falcon, 264 tons, 
Londonderry, with passengers and a general cargo, 


gale was blowing south by east, 


but this was found impossible, 


captain entered it. 


carried away. 


barque, having dragged her anchors. 


at the mouth of the harbour was washed away. 


this proffered aid was not made use of, 
brought away, four remained behind. 


was a common but most sad one. 


‘from leaving the ship. 


and did so at the cost of his own life. 
moved, 


National Life-bout Institution were iostramental in res- 


Swansea; 6 men from the schooner Heiress; and 15 
men from the ship John Gray, of Glasgow. The Rams- 
gate life-boat reseved 8 men belonging to the schooner 
Mizpah, of Brixham, snd 10 men from the Danish barqne 
Aurora Borealis. The Palling life-boat saved 5 men from 
the brig Chase, of Shields. The Blakeney life-bcat 
bronght into harbour the sloop Emma, of Portsmouth, 
and her crew of 3 men, The Tynemouth life-boat 
rescued 6 men from the brig Emanvel B-cker. The 
Piymouth life-beat saved 1 man from the schooner 
Ter zer, The Wicklow life-bost brought ashore 3 men 
from the swack Shamrock, of Arklow. The Poole lite- 
buat took 1 man off the Pressian brig Antores, The 
Moelfre life- boat brought ashore 4 men from the schooner 
Mary Tatham, of Chester. The Tramore life-boat 
rescved 5 men from the schooner Ammenion, of Nantes; 
the Carmarthen Bay life-beat raved 2 men from the 
schooner Gem. of Hull; and the Cardigan life-boat 
saved three men from the sloop Oliver Lloyd, of 
Cardigan, 3 mcn from the smack Turtle Dove, of 
Aberystwith, and 4 men from the smack Coronation, 
of Bideford: total lives raved, 90, It may be mentioned 
that in nearly every case the poor creatures would have 
perisbed in the absence of the gallant services of the 
life-beats, The life-boste of the ins'itution at Exmouth, 
Looe, Kingstown, Poole, Dungences, Teignmouth, Walmer, 
North Deal, Kingsgate, and St. Andrew's all put off 
dvring the sane terrible weather; but, owing to the 
fury of the storm, in many cases it was impossible to 
contend with it; the intense cold and the tempest 
render: g it absolutely impossible for any hnman power 
to propel the life-boats against the mountainous waves, 
However, it ig most satisfactory to know that in no 
single instance bas there been a lack of gallant and 
willing men who, with their lives in their hands, put 
off in the life-boats of the institution, 


PRITisH ORPHAN ASYLUM.—The annual meeting of 
the British Orphan AsyJum, Macken zie Park, Slough, was 
held at the London Tavern, on Tuesday—the Right 
Hon, the Lord Mayor in the chair, The report stated 
that thirty-three pupils bad been admitted during the 
year, twenty-four by the votes of the governor and sub- 
seribers, seven by purchase, and two on the nomination 


of Mr, Edward Mackenzie, of Fawley Court, a noble bene- 
factor of the institution. 
festival on the 10th of last April was an addition of 
£1215 to the funds. 
election of Tuesday, who will enjoy the benefits of the 
charity will be 160, 
panic last year and the disastrous calamities which had | miller.—J. 
happened, the report set ferth that this charity, in com- 


directors found themselves in a position which it was 


During the recent fearful storms the life-boats of the 


cuing the following shipwrecked crews :—The Penzance 
life-bost saved 6 men from the schooner Salome, of 
Dartmouth; 5 men from the schooner Selina Ann, of 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED,~— ¥, BACON, Pimlico, pasfitter. 
BANKRUPTS,—J. W, MOTT, Clapton, traveller.— i ALLEN, 
Vauxhell Bridge-road, commission »gent,—T, GERTUM, City, 
hots l-keeper.—B. H. WOOD, Lower Clapton, commission agent, — 
H. C. GOUGH, Fiuch’ey, grocer,—H. SHKPHERD, Marthau, 
THOMAS, Abiugdon, builder,—J, SHARPE, Hoxton, 
wine merchant,—M. KILLINGTON, Hornsey-rise, builder.—T. W. 
S. OTT, Bishopsgate-street Without, draper.—C. BIRD, Walworth- 
road, poulterer,—W. OUGHTON, Easenball, mark-t-garcener.— 


The result of the anniversary 


The number of children, after the 


After referring to the financial 


mon with others, had suffered in consequence, and the 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

RATHER large quantities of money stock having been absorbed 
by the public this week, the market for Home Securities has been 
very firm, ard an important rise has been establiched in the 
uotations, Conels, for Moncy, bave been done at 914 4; Ditto, 
or Account, 91} J; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 909 4; 
Exchequer Bills ss. to 13. prem. Bauk *tock has been 248 to 75". 

Indian Stocks, &c., have moved off steadily, at extreme quo ations 
India Five cer Cents, 1044 9; Rupes Paper, 100 to 101, and 105 to 
to 106; Indsa Bonda, 25s, to 30e. prem, 

The so pply of money in the genera! Discount Market is extensive. 
The demand for accommodation has been steady, at the following 


J. HANCOCK, Clapham, contractor, —P. KOSS, 
feared might compel them to sell out a portion of the Senchener-aquara bee's toed F THORNTON, Woolwich ship! 
small funded capital for the purpose of meeting present | wright.—H. 8. CLARKE, Whittlesford, miller.~ J. QUELCH 
liabilities. There were sixty-one candidates for admis- | Birtningham, curier.—R. HAYLOCK, Boston, chemist.—J. 
sion at this meeting, but the directors could not with | WIMUIAMS, Bisenavon,, oa Peony We vey dis 
prudence recommend that more than twelve be elected. | F. SEWARD, Sr. Toomae Mt Spectinr Leeaes eateaee a: 
The report having been adopted and some formal business | JACKSON, Riu ston-on-Huli, joer. HEAVYSIDE and SON, 
gone through, the Lord Mayor presented prizes to some | Leeds, Water ~8. -D. MINGOLI, - Foniforde-)-lhoow, tanner, — 
of the former pupils now in situations for their good | },FALKSER, | Mancheter baker —G. GALTRES, stockton, 
conduct since they have left the institution ; after which G. W. GREATREX, Vicuiherahia soma rion, 
the proccedings were closed with a cordial vote of thanks | Newcatle-upon-Tyne, hairdresser. -- &. CLEDHILL, Rochdel 
to the chairman, bootmaker, — M. ‘ SMITH, Kings Lynn, Mayor's officer. — G: 
CURIOUS STATISTICS 'OF ASSASSINATION have been | heater Ww. Pe NT RES LE BURCH ER, Woolhope. timber- 
abliuhied on thoes aS sito y ° * gham, grocer.—W. BANNISTER, 
published on the Continent, from which it appears that | Birmingham, brewer.—J. WHITCHER, Carisbrooke, hosier,—¥F 
the proportion of murderers is, in England, 1 in 678,000 | HARDHAM, Landport, licensed victualier.—T. MOORE, Kingston, 
souls; Holland, 1 in. 163,000; Prussia, "I' in 100,000 ; | Hampabire, a wright—W. WYATT, Rotherfield Grays, baker. — 
Austria, 1 in 77,000, France is left out of the calculation. | Kingston-on-Hull feeeier nn BOTT, Tolerance a 
THE TICKBORNE BARONETAGE.—Many epeculations | BRETHERICK, Over Darwen.—J. PARRY, Pendleton, pro- 
are rife in Alresterd and throughout the county of Hants wr macdenler J. ALLAN, Walttington Moor, ironstone miner.— 
as to the identity of the claimant to the baronetage of | 'r,, WALLER. Keigh'e wewiriall opto Z tyme Re: 
Tichborne, and several of the Hampshire papers discredit | INGRAM, Merthyr fad, beerhoure keeper. H. BRIERLEY, 
the actual facts of the story altogether. The Rev. R, | Hyde, Cheshire, traveller.—J. CRUOM, Branscombe, butcher.— 
Mount, Roman Catholic priest at Southampton, and an | 3 WAC HPS caie Leather. B. BEAUMONT, Leeds, painter. — 
intimate friend of the Tichborne family, who was in | Aberdare, greengrocer. y copes. t-hall proprietor. —J.WiLTSHIRE, 
company with the actual Roger Tichborue when he left | SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS —A. GEORGE, Kirriemuir, boot 
Southampton for Australia, some thirteen years ago, up | maker.—W. PATERSON, Kilsyth, innkeeper, | 4 r 
to the moment of his sailing, is inclined to the belief that 
the person now in England is the same, Mr. Mount has TUBSDAY CAM. Bs 
received a letter from the Dowager Lady Tichborne, who Pte tate 7.3 at Serer Ty srooe.—J. BAXTER 
is at present in Paris, stating she is anxious to have an | J, a. Hiscox, Kentien Town, coal pratt ber ais Oe 
interview with the new comer, as she beiieves him to be | Clerkenwell, commision agent. —T. CARTHEW Clerken soit 
her son, ac ountant.—J, CLEAVE, New Windsor, commission agent.—G" 
Tue EXTREME RAINFALL OF THE Last YEAR has | LOLES, Southwark, buteher.—J, DAVIS, Edgware-road, dent iat. 
been most apparent among the hills of the north-west of Westminster botiaen we MO RANKLAN. at eet We MARIUS, 
Yorkshire, being nearly 90 per cent over the usually large | grocer —G. HAKDIMENT, Lower Kenningt naane, buieiee 
fall. A. HERZFELD,‘Aldermanbury, woollen +gent.—J. T, HESTER, 
RAILWAY AGREEMENT.—A “ quadruple agreement” | #astt 8, #urgeon,—T. A. HOWS, Brentwood, schoolmaster,— 
has been concluded between the Great Western, the 5 ED tall ten uneien, katy SR Rate ee etal 
Brigtot aad Maer” tha oath Dor ud-road, publican,—d. NASH, Leighton Buzzard, builder,— 
d Exeter, the South on, and the London |G. OLIVER, taidok, brewer,—W. A. PALM:iR, Limebous 
and South-Western railway companies. Its object is to | shipping agent.—H. J. PEN'TON, St. Goorge’s-in-the: Bast, licensed 
evold bickerings and competitions in future. It is pro. | }icualler. “Tuan adalamien bef Mitbersegas fe surgeon — W. 
posed that the arrangements shall be in perpetuity, and waxe) jeweler -J. ECHMETZER aoe gp oda Nar 
the sanction of Parliament, as well as of the shareholders THOM: So} iC helbca, qpchenndiee os EULING™ Site t 
in the various companies, will be sought to it. A joint | baker.—W. WALKER, Bethnal-green, ‘trimmi:g-mak row 
committee is to be formed, which will determine every BAbTON, Manchester, commission merchant. —H. BAYLEY, Row, 
future question that may arise between the companies ; | je") J. M, BELL, Doweentie-cn-Zyne,_ bras hovee-heeper.— 
and in case of the joint committee being unable to agree, | collecting »gen ae BRIGHT, Luslow eae etl 
a et 4 4 , commission sgent —I, 
the services of an arbitrator are to be called in. Large | CLOUUH, Brad’ord, maker-up.—J. DONE, Kidéerminster, ha 
sums have been squandered in disputes and rivalries be- | 84, straw desler. — W. DUGKKEr, Liverpool, glazier. — K, 
tween the Great Western and the London ard South- | FOWDEN, Hythe, Cheshire, undertaker.—W. GARDNUR, Liver: 
Western, and the policy of “ conciliation and peace” now | {yx KILL, Kingstee Dasgian pelt espee gy Vos rv 
about to be adopted must be productive of great mutual | farmer.—J, HEMMING, Keaditen, » needle mavetecteeea? 
benefit. *| HEWL1, Kir gston-on-Hull, miller, 'T, HIRSFALL, Liverpool,! 
b boot and’ shoe dealer—S. "BENTLEY, Leeds, cloth merchant, 
J. IRONSUDE, H:leombe Brook farmer.—@. JAY, Norwich’ 
omnibus proprietor.—D, JOHN, Marshfield, licensed victualier — 
T. JONES, Wednesbury, farmer,—K. J. KELLOW, Leteombe 
Regis, opabogan Ge Xa —K. P, LANGTON, Withington. paper 
mauufacturer.—S. LILLEY, Lian véno, i-nkeeper.—H, MILES, 
Rwhuret, innkeeper.—#, LLEWELLYN, Llangattock, innkeeper. = 
T. MKEANWELL, Cleethorpes, yeonan,—J. F. MULCHELL, Man- 
chester, general dealer,.—K. MORGAN, Cantor, butcher.—R. 
MuSS, Bradford, general dealer—J. NEWARK, Coventry, iron- 
tounder.—D, FETT, Dover, timber merchant —J. QUELCH 
Birmingham, currier.—R. WRIGHT, East Rettord, butcher,— 
J. SAMUEL, Liverpool, outfitter—J. SLATER, ‘Aduingham, 
Camberland, farmer.—S. SLATE, Cong eu n, rchool master.— J. 


pac SMALLWUOD, Manchester, commirsion agent.—T SMITH 
Thirty to Sixty Days’ Bille + +e BE per cent, Bacup, co.ton-weate dealer —T, SMITA, Thetford. relieving officer, 
Tinga Maes as M. SPRAGGON, Bishopwearmouth, draper.—K STRIKN, Bodnar, 
Four Months’ St ae ser miner —J, VAUGHAN, Hrdgeston, Isbourer.-- J. WAKEFIELD, 
Six Months’... ee rrr * | sa Kdgmund, innkeeper, — E. WRIGHT, Bugbrocke, woking 


In the Stock Exchange, aa the dividend 
menced, the wera} 


peyments have com- 


carpenter, 
of money is abundant ; and short loans are BSUUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — DENNY and RANKIN, 


Dumtarcon, shipouliders,—W. DOUGLAS, Glasgo — 
MOUDIK, Dunfermline, grocer—W. SINULAIR, Sion, Pot od 
renee manutrcturer, — W, TORKANCK, Airdrie, draper, — D, 
KHRLE, Dundee, watch and clock maker, ; 


are off red at ?to 2} per cent 

The movement of the precious metala have been unimportant, 

Anew Chilian loon of £2,000,000, and a new loan for Spain of 
£2,000,000, will be shortly vronght out in the Paris Bourse, 

There has been a fair demane jor Foreign Securities, and, on the 
whole, the quotations have ruled firm, with but little alteration 
from last week ;—Brazilian Five per Cents have realined 7'§; 
Chilian Six per Cents, B, 94; Danubian Seven per Cents, ind 
Egy; ptiau Seven pr Cents, 1864, 829 ; Ditto, Debentures, 80g; G: 
Five per Cents, 144; Tiacian Five per Cen.s 1865, 71 ; Ditto, 1801, 
539; Mexican Three per Cevts, 18; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per 
Cente, 669; Portuguese Three per Cents, 43§; Kursian Five per 
Cente, 1822, 86] ; Dito, 1862, 864 ; Ditto 1866, 87 ; Ditto Four-and- 


pabis EXHIBITION OF 1867,—Municipal 


Corporations, Chambers of Commerce, Guilds, &c,, whien 
bave not yet sent in their demauds for Space for Decorative Blinds 
are req: ested to do Fo inmediately to the Assistant Secretary, Paris 
Exhibition, South Kensington Museum, London, W. 2 


a-Half per Cents, 87; Ditto Three per Cents, 534; Spanish Passive, ACKETS, 

21; Ditto, Certificates, 14); Turkish Six per Cents, 1858, 57; Ditto, 7 * 

18hd, 544; Ditto Five per Cents, 1865, 32%; Diuto’ Six per Cente, BOWN and POLSORN'S 

1*65, 444; Ditto Four per Cents, 1004 5 Venezuela Six per Cents, CORN FLO’ 

1864, 279; Belgian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 9%; Durch T vo-anc- with UR, 

a-Half per Cen's, 6 to 56); Ditto Four per Cents, 89; and French STEWED FRUIT, 
. 


Three per Cents, 53%. To obtain extra profit by the enle, otber kinds 

American Securities are rather flatter United States 5-20 Bonds | offere! instead od Ane comatinees 
have meiked 7?§ to 724 ; Adantic and Great Western Consolidated of Brown ond Fulsoe's, 
Mortgaye Bonds, 424 ; Krie Shares, 46 ; and Ilinots Centrale, 813 

In Bank Shares there isa slight increase of business; buy the 
dealings are still far from extensive. Albion have realised 8 ; 
Alliance, 184; Bank of British Columbia, 13; Chartered Mercantile 
of India, London, and China, 33] ex diy. ; City, '5; Colonial, 404 ; 
Consolidated, New, 24; [mperil, 25); Imperial Ottoman, 9 ex 
div,; Land Mortgege of India, 2); London and Count; 664 ; 
Londén Joint-stock, 444; London aud Westminsier, 100; Mercan. 
tile and Exchange, #4; Oricntel. 42; and Union of Landon, 44 

Colonial Goveri ment Securities have been in good demand, 
Canada Six pr Cents save realised 99 ; Ditto Five per Cente, sey ex 
éiv.; New South Wales Fve per Cents, 1884 to 1593, 64) ex olv. : 
bi 5, 922 exd.v.; New Z aland Five per Centa 84; 
Ditto Six per & , 1891, 100; Q eensiand Six per Cente, 1891, 905 
ex div ; Victoria Six per Cents, 1801, 1044. 

The Misceliancous Marke has rulea qniet :—Anglo-American 
‘Te egraph, 18}; Aciantic Telegraph 8 per Cent Pref., 734 ; City of 

cnoow Gax, 174; City Offices, 5; Commmerci«l Unie n Areurance, 
64; Company of African Merchant, °[ ; Crystal Pa ace, 29 ex div. ; 
fast Indian drrig: tion ann Canal, 10 ex int.; Electric Telegrap! 
133 ex new ; Genera: Financial and Discount, 5] ex div : Huds 


FURVEYORS TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


LENFIKLD PATENT STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED LN THE RUYAL LA 
and awarded the Prize Meani, bi tata 


F YOU WISH TO BK WELL and KEEP 
WELL, take BRAGG'S PURK VEGKTABLE CHARCOAL, us 
repared for hin celebrated BISCUITS. It affurds speedy relief 
From | bile, indict, worms, heartburn, &ec. bold in %,, 4s., and 
é saggy, vole maker, 2, Wi t., Ce < 

aq.; by Messrs, Rerciay, Parringdon-st (cn tcele 


KS. JOHNSON’S AMERIUCAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP for Children Cucting their T. 
whicn has been heid in such bigh estimation tor 60 + Ben eye 
relieving children when euff-ring from painful dentitioa stil con- 
tinues to be prepared according t+ Mrs, Johnson's al recip», 
and with the rae success, by BARSLAY and SONS, 95 Farringdon: 


ol 


By, '6j «x aiv.; Italian Irrigation—Canal (Cavour, 7; London | s'reet, whose name and addre-s are engraved o. the stamp. Full 
Geniral Cmnibus, 3; National Discount, 14§ ; Dicro, New, 11g; | directions are inclosed with exch bowtl . Price a. 9d. Be sure tq 
Panna, New Zealand, and Australian Kos al Mail, 79; Penivsulac | *®k for * Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup.” 
and Oriental Sicaua, or0 ; Roy wae Jean, ag Png Pals 7: Royal — - nies 
Mail Siem, 105; anes an eree 2 uran 5k; ry 
Viceruy of Egypt tenn fv ox div, eA a gonads \ Bak DIGESTION.— Universal Remedy, 
The Railway Share Market continues firm, & further advance ORSON f WINE, LOZENG od G@LUBU Lice 
has taken place in the quotations, in bottles anc boxes, from %«.— Manuisctured by Ig reins fet yy 
Cheuinta, 31, 33, and 124, Southampton-row, Kussell-square, WC," 
METROPOLITAN MARKETS. — 
Corn FxcuANGK.—Very litle English wheat has been received 4 ) 
vp to cur market his week, yet the demand for «ll kinds has been sues bid FY RETIC SALIN E,— 
ina sluggish state, at aboa ‘stationary prices, In foreign wheate | jf vod your houses, for it is the only safe sntidote in 
“ “ 4 ‘ ‘evers, Kroptive Affections, Headaches, and Bilious Sickn-a-,— 
very little hus been passing, on former terms. Flowting cargoes of | sod ‘all Chemists, and Mak ery 
grain bxve been in tair request, a. fa'l q otations, Fine barley has | jie a hy hill, Lon KG the only » BH. Lampiough, 113 
advanced Is per quarter, and other qualities have ruled steady in —— dom, B.C. 
value, The red weade Bae knee a. oo rtote i never heless, _ 
the quotations have ru im. G so nd onte bave advanced 
sa. nee quarter . beaied parcel® have been negh cted, Beane ond, ILIOUS aud LIVER CoM PLAINTS, 
pore bave ruled a out statio: ary. The flour trade has bees very Indigestion, Sick Headache, Las of Appetite, Druw-iness, 
quiet, Giddiness, Spasms, aod all Disorders of the Stumach and Kowels, 
KNGLISH,—Wheat Sle, to 73s. ; barley, 318, to 55a; malt, 68a, | Fe quickly removed by that well-known remedy, . 
to Tir. ; onts, 218, to 266, ; rye, 328, Uo DAe. ; Deans, 37s, to de, ; peas, FRAMPLON'S PILL OF HsaLTH, 
87, to 42s. per quarter ; flour, 448, to 57s, per 20 1b, They unite the recommendation of @ mild operation with the moet 
CATTLE.— The supplies of fat stock have been moderate, and the | @ccer#ful effects ; and where en sperient is required nothing can 
trade has ruled inactive on lower term + Best, from 38, 84, to bboy mg y re -venibesi, ia bis 1) nd Sus 00: 
by. Gd; mutton, . to ; veal, 4s, to bu, 6d, ; rt ine Ven 2, 2a, bos; 
38 6d. to 4 6d, per 8 +b. to rink the offal. i pork, through any Chemist, atin) a 
NEWGATE any E SADES BALL, A Kidde of meat have moved — 
eff heavily, as follows :—— . from fe, to 4s, 8d. ; mute 2 
Me, dd to 4s A ; Veal, 46, 2d. to Ss, 24.5; pork, do, 6d. to “8. 6 HEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, 
per Slo by the carcarn. Instant and Certain Relief. The only Thorough 
TEA.— There is about an average business doing in most kinder, | LEWISS INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, exhermaliy pra hart 
at previous ra es, for Scixt ca, Weak Limbs, Sprains, Bruises, Chilblains, Chaps, de, 
SUGAR. —The cemand for raw qualities is active, at an advance | Of ail Medicine Venders, in botles Is. 14d., 2%. Od., gud ds, Ga— 
ations of 6d to ls, per ewt. The stock is 84, 59 tons, | John Lewis, 7, Souchampwu-row, London, Ce 
tone at this time last year. Refined goods are very 
KALLIPi OKAMON, — This 
preparation, cont: ining Can harices, is the most valuable ever 
offered to the public for nouris! ing and ineres ing the grow h af 
the Hair,—Price 2, 64, and 34, 6d —Coriey, 28, Behopagn e-ot , BQ, 


PROVISIONS. 
been moderate, #t previous quotations, The b.con market is 
miendy, at Gly. perewt for prime Waterford onboard. Hams and 
lard are rather cheeper. Other provirions are a tlow inquiry. 

TALLOW.—P.Y.C,, on the spot, is steady, at 445, 6d. per ewt, 
Stock, 46,584 carks, oan 4°, 206 car ke last year, 

O1LS —Lineced oil is tteacy, at *7a, pe ows. em theepot Most 
other ots command previous rates, French turpentine, 3is. ; 
American, 376 64, per owt. 

SPIRITS. —Bum is in moderate request, at fall prices, We have 
no ebange to nm tice in the value of brandy or grain spirit, every property which can be beneficial in om-es of Co ds, 

Hay AND STRAW —Meadow hay, £3 to £4 5s, ; clover, £4 10s, | Coughs. A-thra, and all Complaints of the Chest and Langs, May 
vo £5 Lis ; ena straw, £1 ls, to £2 4s. per load. be had of any Chemist. 

COALS. — Beat house coals, 208 34. to 228, 64, ; other kinds, 158, to 


20s. Ga. per ton, ‘a . 

Kors. —The market generally is firm ; and the quotations are pEeaeres ’S PILLS drive away the 

well supy ort loomiest thong hts Lieving the } nf quis ; 
Woot. —Ali kinds move off heavily, at late rates, inepiscated tile, which not Ay lexpodee Se coe per Taos 
PoTATORS.—The supplies are |, and the irade ig steady, at | actually taints the blood and depresses the brain, uyrpeptio 

from 6ir, to 1308, per ton, and desponding may convince themselves, 


LL WHO SUFFER from INDIGESTION 


should use 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS, 
Sold Everywhere, Botules, is, ij, 2s. Gd., and Ile, 


PENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR possesses 


32 


REWER and CO.’S LIST of STANDARD 
ENGLISH SONGS. 
THE COTTAGE AND MILL, Lacey. Prico 2s. 64. 


1LOT. 2a. 6d. 
Siva 3 Ah HY BhRSsING, DEAR MOTHER. Cherry. %. 
CHOR. Nelson. 22, 


THE G. PRINCE. 
pia THe RAILOR’S 


E GIFT FROM O'ER THE SEA. oy Glover. %. 
iM A GIPSY MAID. Lin! 2a, 64, 
E KING OF OTAHEITE. Topliffe ic 64. 
LI‘E ISA Br i 2%. 6d. 
THE NORMANDY MAID. Raenett. 
OH! KEEP ME iN Your: MEMORY. hen Glover, %. 6d. 
OH ! GIVE TO ME THOSE RARLY FLOWEES. Eufenatein, 


2. 6d. 
pat OLD moet AND THE OLD Sig Barker, 21. 6d. 
HE ROSE 0 Nolan. 


GL 
LOOME, MY BONNiE LAD. Gestge 
To be had of a'l Musiceellers. 
Bishope 


London : BREWER and CO., 23, 
Grerass GLOVER’S POPULAR VOCAL 


E MERRY y NEW-YEAR'S BELLS. 3s, 
FRIENDLY VoIc! 3a. 
ITALIAN BOAT-SONG. 2s. 
1. US DANCE ON THE 2s. 
E RETURN OF THE SWALLOWS. 
SLOWLY AND SOFTLY MUSIC SHOULD FLOW. 28. 64. 
WE COME FROM FAIRY BO 3, 


London: BREWER and CO., 23, Bisho; 


ARMONIA DIVINA: 
Standard 


a Collection of 


the 
cach 108 “yer t Sie commune work, Ey volumes in one, 240 pages, 
su we qiglesee oth, forming a handsome and Paeee 
sipery wound present, 


London : BEBWaE and Co., 23, Bishopegate-street Within. 
EORGE LINLEY'S JOVENILE ALBUM. 
ae ee oe With Four Nustrations, Elegantly bound for 

peeLondon : BREwan and CO,, 23, Bishopagate-street Within. — 
be and spre Music by STEPHEN bj ts Tan me 

of the zeason.” 
ENDEL+SOHN’S SONGS S WITHOUT 
WORDS —The Six Books omega, with Portrait of the 
: BREWER and Co, 3%, B . ishopegate-etreet Wi 

0 HEADS OF SCHOOLS. -—~PARCELS of 
to tha eee Cas St the the “Prince ot Walon ah hin Layee 

Maley ‘Nepoleon III, Returns to be made at the expiration of 


Contains 50 to Familiar Tunes, and the 
Wires NIGHT. Words b 
Song 
aEWRE and CO., 23, Busho pegatoeerect Within 
Cm Pondon | Eiegently bound for — tin, Price 10r, 6d. 
i T for a. rece 
re MUSIC SEN on pt of ee, | 
ths. 
SCHOOL MUSIC.—The GREEN CATALOGUE of POPULAR 


MUSIC for | eachers and Schools, “hance Addenda, just 

Pood t-free by the ae. = rt Cock~ a oes 
low Burlington ~atreet. ications. must tate *The G 

Satatogue.™ neta Tenchere poasess this valuable guide o in 

telocting ue. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


wo MABBRIA GE 6 


2 
E IN 
CHRISTIE'S vairH By author of * No Chureb.” 
M NA ly ~ OLIPHANT, 3 vola. 
MARDOnALD OF : fr tte HBOUBHOOD, By GEORGE 


NALD, vols. 
are SGRFESSION. By Lady CAMPBELL. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13, Great borough-é 


PECIAL SALE OF SILKS, 


Lyzan daring the reoant mousary crisis, 


beautiful collection of richty-coloured Stri; 
re Ladies.” ra 


3 
z 
Pe 
H 


ho cannot make 


ith patterns post-free Slik Wi 
a en ee re cbinen, 108 wo 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND GRENADINE 


FVENING AND BALL | DRESSES. 
Now Tafatanr, in every varity of ey Tas Oe 1a. 0, 
a, Fini, Sipe 


Rich Silk 


and Broché, ali Colours, 
Patterns froe,—P. Oxford-street., 


» 108 to 168, 


ALL WINTER DRESSES AT REDUCED PRICES, 
ASTILIAN and MEXIOAN OLOTHS, 


Patterns free,— PF BOBLINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strect, W. 


ALL WINTER FABRICS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


NOY FLANNELS AND SKIRTINGS, 
New Fianzels for Drewing- baton gherely Shirts, &c., all Wocl, 
Bich Materials for Petticoats, Crinolines, &c., 
now marked very cheap. 
Patterns free.— PETER ROBINSON, | 103 te ‘to 108, Oxford-steeet, W. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ICH LYONS VELVET MANTLES. 
All that remain in Stock of the richly-trimmed Veivet 
Jm kets and Manties wi!l be solid at a Vast Reduction. A grest 
number wore 10 ga. will be sold for 5 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 2 Poa, Oxford: street. 
The Illustrated Manual of Feshions gratis and Bost-free. 


ATERPROOF MANTLES, 
Indis Articles, 214; 
with Hoods and Sleeves, Hy 
with } Capes, Soa. 6d. ; 
lined Indiarubber, 35s. ; 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, 
The Ilnstrated Manual of Present Fashions gratis and post-frea, 
AMILY MOURNING, 


made up and trimmed in the most correct and approved taste, 
be obtained at the mort reason 


mpue BEST BLAOK SILKS 


on Sele, 
Good Useful Black Aiba from 8a to tm the Drews 
‘Qualities, from 84 to 8 gs ; 
Patterns tree, 


 ETTS’S DIARIES for 1867 are sold in 


interleaved with biott: is 
diary leued.” Bo eared, with Wensing, lo a chesoes bate 


penne 13th thousand, price 2s, 64, ; post-free 32 stamps, 


UNT ON THE SKIN : a Guide to the 
‘Treatment of Diveases o' Skin, Hair, and Nails; with 
By T. HUNT. TROk, be Surgeon to the 


Diseages of the Skin, 17, “Mr. Hont hes 
Hanae don: Tr Hiowaabe, 87, Great Queen-strest, WO- 
BOOK or PERFUMES. 


Ty 
By BUGENE RIMMBL. W! me wamends < of 350 


ise, ie for 68 Te ber had of 
py eile Serena, 138, post eS, Corahili, 


IANOFORTES, TWENTY-ONE 
o Petr "gwar. sir a alo 


OOBE and MOORE'S Three-years’ System 
ae eee innate dace Mae" 

OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
siistnalmsoeee 
IOTURE- FRAMES for THE Aes 
svow RaWe’ Handsome Git Frame vrane, xy 
ndings tu shook at OO. RES 87, Drury 
RY's HOMGOPATHIO COCOA, 

DELICACY OF FLA 


BY MEDICAL MEN, 
(socoustuaares, for Breakfast, 


C: HOOCOLAT-MENIEB, for Eating. 


(EOCOLAT-MENIER, | Pur Pare, wholesome, 
delicions, Consumption exoveds 5,000,0001b, 


Mee FRENCH a 
Beurietta-st, Strand, London. Bold everywhere 
REAKFAS8T.—EPPS8'S COCOA 
(more oom: Bee nore the Ho Cocoa, 4 
Chemist first establiched in England ‘They agreeable cha- 
recter of this a favourite. For 


DE JONGE'S LIGHT-BROWN 
D-LIVER OLL, 
pala, and phenasA . 


CONSUMETION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS’ ASTHMA’ COUGHS 
DEBILITY | OF ADI ee HILDREN <i 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR Fo ys vant OTNER KNB. a 
Sold on LY in eapenied I Half-pinta, ; 42. 98.; 
a; by respectable Chemists throughout the world. 
SOLE CORSIOREEE, 
wien HARFORD, LOUDON. 


ered E ARTICULATION, or General 


are a fow VACANCIES in 
ee SA 


Hour, 


THE NEW 
EVERSIBLE FABRICS in BLACK, 


Exactly alike on both sides.— Patterns free. 
ROBINSON'S ps gd MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
962, Regent-strect. 

NOTICE.—_THE MUCH APPROVED 


ERIAL UNSPOTTING ORAPE 
is to be obtained at PETER ROBINEON'S 
Family Mourning Warehouse, of Regent-street, 


pe 


T° LADIES MAKING THEIR WINTER 
PURCHASES, 


a. SPENCE and 00. 
‘he following alt wont ot er vtsit of inapection 
T are iy of an carly 
wide Black Geownd Swsipes, %. ie, per zane, 
Achoies varisty of Winter in % 
Broohée, Gros dc Sues, Moire An &e. 
A large lot of Black Ground Stiks, Stripes, 
at 3+. 34. ; worth 4s, 
The following Biack Silks, 4 the late 
depressed state of ssoreny Digg 


‘m 
Ponty ante y Mourning. 
oat Fear o'clock” 


Be gg et eae. BO 


INTER SILKS.—A special Set of Patterns 
ii a po hy Re oy AR... Ay ae Ea lis, 08. és, 64, 
for 14 yarde. 


"JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69; Ladgate-bill, 
R LANKETS AND FLANNELS 


ag ty ye Ey Pog 
“aveniesae scare 
[Pons SEARCH OF A Soop FAMILY 
DRAPERY, go mw to H. FI PM lg re mal 
i Blankets I oat acy Hovey Fae 
Farcy Dresses, ‘iin, Bhewia, dc. ; Hosiery, @ 


A now make of Lyons Mack Bibs that will not cut tn wear 
Note Address,—47, Fleet-street, London, near Temnpie-bar, 


Ross fates 
‘Ths eee Stok of ose Outing po Linen Ware- 
Also eeveral jarge and unusually cheap 

jacketz, Dresses, General Deeper 
The whole of the above w: 
WEDN a DAY, NEXT, 
48, 49, 5, and na a Pasri Tot ob, City, 
F. THOMAS wee CO.'S New Patent 
R64, producing 


sides absnnt and 2, Cheeptlde; and 
London. 


STOCK-TAKING, 1887. 


T°, PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
ngs rt ie eacaesAR OL 


i, for 
feomih aad fr ele fant HOWLANDS’ ODONTO. cr Pear 
Dentifriece, for prin the teeth and ons 
er ‘Ask for “ Bowlands’” articles, 
Hy onzy 452. -KISSES, ,PIESSE and 
LUBIN'’S New ume 
Marigold’s Mixture, end Se eeattent Sa 86 each ; or the 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


work alike upon botb | Childr 
Oxtord-strest, 


BAKER AND CRISP’S 
Wise DRESS FABRICS. 
free. An immense aap von Cee gad Ss, 6d, the 
ames CRISP'S 
SILK8.—Patterns free, 
A large Lot of 


Patterns 
Fall Dress. 


HEAP 
P eS 


and Fancy Silks, from 
i quinea to 3 gs. 198, Hegent-street, 
BAKER AND ORISP'S 


HINESE SILKS, Il6in. 
in all Light Colours, fom a. iA, yard. Patterns fres, 


CE a wide, 


A. SPECIALTY.—EVENING JAPANESE 
SILKS. BAKER and CRISP nore are inst received notes 
Novelties in these elegent Silks, suitable for Eventog, Wi b 
or Walking wear, Patterns ee Regent-stroet, AH 
BAKER AND CRISPS 


RISH POPLINS, £2 15s. 6d. Full Dress. 
Colours for every occasion. 


In all the New ny og Besatiful 
: Patterns free.—196, Regent-street. 
BAKER AND CRISP'S 
Buck SILKS, 1 guines. |) Patterns free, 
Black Silke, 28. ; 3ge. 


*? two bat valus in London. Pra, Magent-obrect 
BAKER AND CBISP. 
VENING SOUFFLE and SPANGLED 
TARLETANS, Grenadines, &c. The largest assortment in 
from 5a, 6d. the Full Dress, Patterns free, 
98, Regent-stre 


REAT SALE of SILKS, 
DRAPERY, JACKETS, SHAWLS, DRESSES, 
LINENS, ALICoES, and FAR FANCY GOODS. 


an 
wi mar TRIS. Dax 


aD the week, the 
DRESS and PRITICOAT st K of L. 8, PO cgay and Co,, of 
Addle-street, Cit ith Fi 


LA Lat of wide-width wy 
Glacdé Silke, brilliant and useful, will be sold at ls, 84d. ob: pes yond. 
Pitty pieces of genuine mi ie Silke, of English manu- 

re, worth 3s,, are mar = Ravens balen ot 
Las te Giacé Silke, are mes oe “.: 
and 54 6d, nae pee rene ib these are 30 per cent un 
A considera’ ke tn be dep Gros Groin ‘Sika w with — 
Ce a upon for wear, w 
Teale worth 4s Rich Gros de Londres, all 
I Thy ‘sik, aoa 


Gres 
may ked 4a, 94, per yard. A very ii of rich all Silk 
Black Moire antkioes, usvall: By fold or 64 br ard, are now 
marked 4s, 1144. yard. a iy watered, 
mede from the hiest and Ne ellie ly charged Oss3 these 
genvine and -wearing Silk Dresses are all mar! Sige. 10 
yerds, donble width. Twelve pieces of the richest French ed 
ils — = wide, poe Fu! 64. bebe be sold at 

notice. 


Several 
Duded yard of rich ‘Widows ’ Sika, ceney ng of? charged 5a, ; all thee 


red 3s. x yard. 

FOUR HUNDRED "ind THIRTY Dress Lengths of Figured an 
aot ALL SILK MOIRE ANTIQUES, extremely beautiful wd 
These 1ich Robes are marked 3) gs. ; actual value 
ica LYONS mL, of the be llee or tramenpeni mya of 45in, on 


biel and Mi 28 a a be Sispmed f re 
n, on mA iy cost 73 be of 
mS Dress Lengt Twenty akee = Rome see Tafters 
are m ee 
ee teecat the whole of the departments post- 


AMOTT and CO,, 61 and 62, St, Paul's, London, 


VENING and BALL DRESSES, 
SEWELL and CO.'S novelties in Ball and Evening Dress 
iene paraieae anes to match, 

street, Scho. 


for 


OTRES ANTIQUES 


have the largest and est elootinn ot oar co ttalfields Moires Antiques 
ia White, Black, and all the New Colours, at 44 gs. the ruli Dress, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Scho-aq juare, W. 


reest-cuace CARPETS, Lowest Prices. 


Price-list poet-free. 
Patterns cam be forwarded into the country free. 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, 


{IBST-OLASS ILE. Lowest Prices, 
7 yoshi 
Shawls, ni bg id toe rea eae ant Baty Lines, &e, 


JAN, 12, 187 


NOUR YOUR CBEST AND WHAT 
county to 


vi weave, 
ph aos Bey (corner srt rey ou, 6 wo, 


LLETON'S paMBOSEIN G PRESSES, 


Seale, wi Saeed ir sacra te ULL bak 
5 QUIRE OF. PAPSB, 38 i —" with 
Monogram ; 100 Envelopes, !s. lo ol v7 

Steel Die with Monogram, or Address, if bemiven for 
smo vry tt pape ang on praors By T. a are ‘iin 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS, 
gabe en a ania 


LLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 


aE 


LAMP 8, 


GARDNEBS’ 
ae ti! DBA WING-; 
ERS' TABLE GLASS. 
GARDNERS’ PLATED GOODS. 


GABDNERS:, 4 453 and 454, STRAND, 
Tinetrated Ontalograes 


IASE’S REGISTERED GOLD LD BRACELEE, 

handsome and durable, Ps aaelied tn Lond 

according to weight ; not to 

Present, Old Watches or ae bong, or taken in ex 
_B, W, Fase, 22, Oxford-street, W. 


variety of Tea and Coffee Pots, near: 
; aleo a few complete Sets, A large 
Forks, of all Patterns, at per ounce ; 

and Cruet Framer, &c., are always on ‘show 


ite Cupar 
so Tankards, Bifle Cups, 
at B. W. FASE’S, 22, 


Oxford-street, Corner of Hanway-street. Old Piate and Je ery 
bought, or taken in exchange, a 
OMESTIO IRON MONGEBY.— 


Ps FENDEBS, og? enn BASS, S86 VEEEING- BOXED, 
free —S1 MONS and SON, 168 “Toltenham-oourt-roed. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES. 
00., at their N New Lendos rid 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EA sxnunirion, 1868, — ‘hie onlabenied ld righ 


Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, del and 

aoa in bottle, Be ts, 8d. cack, at the retail 
Sse. s ca Windia don, W.Obeorve the 
red veal, pink label, and branded cork, cork, Kinahan’s GL. Walaky.” 
IELD'S PATENT SELF- FITTING 
FIELD'S Bai B MEDAL PARLTE FY CANDUBS (ine or (the s original), 


OUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN CANDLES, 


to afac- 
Young’s ht = Mineral Company 
(Limited), 19, une Poca tig - 


OUNG’S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL.—To 
Yount's Par in Oi Bearantcedp aheaies, f pom No ncidnt 


Light’ and ‘Mingesl’ Oil Compatey  ULionited), 19, 5 -— 
London, B.C, aps a 


MIBST-CLASS DRAPERY. Lowest Prices. 


by 30 inches. 
eo arts, Se 49, 08, 
6, London, 


pynet-ceaes MOURNING, Lowest Prices, 


Charity Blankets, 
Pair yy ipt of a 
Atampie ig free, cm eee pt. 


eles BED-ROOM FURNITUBE, 
Prise-list_post-free. 


T. VEN. and SONS, 
108, 104, 108, Whitechapel ; and 3, 4, 6, 8, Commercial-st., London. 


BLACK SILES! BLACK SILKS! 


LLI a EVANS and 
Pv ay ee oe, wide width, 
1 and France guaran 
23> py th Teles work St ~aataad 


Eklis Evans and Co., 103, Westbourne-gvove, Bayswater, London, 


ECUBITY AGAINST LOSS and MISTAKE, 
Mark yous Xie Idnen with BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING 
K, by far the best and biackest for marking Crests, and 


bottle. Prepared ovly hs 
&c,, in the kingéom, 


00, 


WAY WITH THIMBLES, 
SEWING (0 NERDLE. peta a by hd Arr EASY 
mine Viecowery, os 


the Patentees, Meesrs. HAY! CROSSLEY, 
Works, Alcester. 
for 13 stamps, 


seme | TPOMBONS om @LOVE-FITTING” 
CORSETS, 


LEXANDER'S KNITTING. COTTON ‘is 
ciitiers shoald try it; ht ts sure Os plese, "Scld by ell reat 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 


EAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD has for 
to yeare recet 


= raat gg Colds, Asthma, 
Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and 


Consumption, and all 
Lungs, are instantly relieved 
DR. ‘8 (ONIC WAFERS. 
Price 1s, ij. and 2s, 9d. per box, of all Draggists. 


cars Bae REFINED PURE COLZA OIL 
Ns wicca roe bona at an era” BOR tad 


yal De Longm 
00 posttees | Se mint 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDIOINE, 

sentra Delicious REVALENTA see BOD 
Seana eee ones abe Re ests "Rome, July diver, sad 
The health Of the Holy Fathet ts ‘exeolent’’ cocsiaty 'o 
abandoning all other remedies, he has 
igo higiy."-Gnaete dy Midi Da Ban 
too highly.”—Gazette du Midi, ae 
street, Lon W. In tins, at is. } 
% 1b, 408, aeoia by all Grovers and 


o D-L IV B 
MOLLER’s rue NORWEGIAN, 
1862.—International Exhibition. 
ao Medal, Royal Society of “ot Roney 
— First Prize, —- Exhibit 
jose —Siteee Medal, In! ational Rahibition 


ree 
Invaluable for Consumpt 


OoOrLk 


Only Medal, 
at Boulogne, 1° 
reer Hale Pi Pint, 


in Capsuled B 
wna and Sou, 31,38, and 134 ‘Gonthan pice 
pote: ani , ~ 
uire, 277. Oxford-st. ; row, We 


Wi eet Fin 
™. a) “place, EC 


‘areand Testimonials of 
don, E.G, ing-lane, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, &c, 
RK. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


an 
26, 9d , and “79 eae, all 
T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great ueeell et Biomene 


HE PHARMACOP(IA.—Second Edition 


in bottles, ia. i 
fecturer, J. 


are formed of com; 
— which is vie 
™ ol ined, suspect, 


eel, and 
pA od ike mort “aloutia is, I attribate proence 
Peet soluble, so that no undlsectved particles chev tows 


mucous mem) 
K FA! BASING” 8 COUGH | LOZENGES, | which 
recommended by ‘Testimonials from 
in boxes, la. = 


pay whom ma) 
and ting, 2s, 94.—T. raamsoay St. “ee 


ent pies connie ee enables the patient 
to walk, with ampatated. 
pS Tome expensive than the old style of cok 


last a 1 and waa awarded the medals 
and Paris Exhibitions. Can be Gromer’ 
street, 


Seetetal Len Be ¢, Nowe, and Hand Manufactory, 175, Fleet: 


“ie Perth Farah ot nr o-oo te op Cony Misia 
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